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of the 


ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


Adopted 14 December 1953 by the Executive Council of the Association of the U. S. Army 


PURPOSES 

Li [k. Association shall be an organization wherein all 
who are in accord with its objectives may join in the ex- 
oe inge ol ideas and information on military matters, and 

1 fostering, supporting, and advocating the legitimate 
str proper role of the Army of the U nited States and of 
all its elements, branches, and components in providing 
lor and assuring the Nation’s military security. 


OBJECTIVES 
Ti [ki objectives of the Association shall be to encourage 
and foster for all elements, branches, and components of 
the Army of the United States, and for such veterans’ and 
unit organizations as may be appropriate: 

‘The dissemination of information relating to 
history, activities, problems, and plans. 

‘The exchange of ideas on and discussion of 
military matters. 

‘The perpetuation of those Army and unit tra- 
ditions that contribute to esprit de corps and su- 
perior performance of duty. 

The cultivation of cordial relations among the 
several armed services and with the public. 

The promotion, attainment, and preservation 
of high professional standards. 

ry INSTRUMENTALITIES 

| HE primary instrumentality for the carrying out of the 
purposes and the attainment of the objectives of the Asso- 
ciation shall be the publication of its magazine, Combat 
Forces Journal. ‘The secondary instrumentalities of the 
Association for the carrying out of its purposes and the 
attainment of its objectives shall be the preparation, pub- 
lication, and distribution of military books, and the per- 


formance of related activities in fact contributing to the 
Association's stated aims. 





TRACTOR SHOVEL 
DOES MANY JOBS 


on the Post..in the Field 


Whether at a permanent camp or under field con- 
ditions, the Allis-Chalmers HD-5G Tractor Shovel 
is always busy because it does so many jobs so 
well. This 40-hp. crawler, with its wide range of 
front-end attachments, digs, carries, dumps, stock- —_ TRENCHES AND BACKFILLS — Trench Hoe attachment digs 


piles, spreads or loads materials of all kinds . . . is narrow flat-bottom ditches to a depth of 8 ft. Shovel at- 


; : tachment may be used to unload pipe, backfill or load 
easily transported from job to job on a trailer. surplus material. 


CLEARS SNOW — Cleans off drives, parade grounds, air 


“s strips and parking areas. Loads snow from curbs fast with 


PREPARES NEW CAMP SITES—Fills in gulleys, clears land, big, 2-yd. light materials bucket. 
landscapes, using either standard 1l-yd. bucket or dozer 

attachment. Packs and levels ground with 16,200-lb. 

weight. 


Keane Sa 


STOCKPILES, RECLAIMS, LOADS — Excavates and stock 
piles sand and gravel, handles coal and other bulk ma 
terials, loads to dumping height of 9 ft. 


BUILDS, MAINTAINS ROADS AND STREETS — Excavates 
and loads dirt, cleans and widens ditches, builds up should- 
ers, does all cut and fill work. 


Other attachments include Lift Fork, Narrow 
Bucket, Rock Bucket, Rock Fork, Tine Fork, Crane 
Hook and Drag Bucket. Attachments may be in- 
terchanged in about 20 minutes by simply remov- 
ing and replacing four pins. Each change offers 
a new list of Tractor Shovel uses. Tractor Shovels 
are also available for the three larger Allis-Chalmers 
tractors with capacities up to 4 cu. yd. 


. , - % ¥ ai - * ” 4 Pf , 
MAKES SANITARY FILL — Builds ramps or digs trenches, LLIS-CH a LMER*s 
compacts refuse, then covers with dirt to complete the job. 
T 


Also loads sludge at disposal plants. RACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U. S.A. 
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AIRBORNE EXPLORER — Rugged dependability of Sikorsky Mining and Smelting Co., Ltd. Here the company’s big 
helicopters in wilderness operations is again being demon- S-55 is unloaded on a narrow ledge at 6000 feet, where 
strated in northern Canada, this time by Hudson Bay crews are making an extensive geophysical survey. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





ARCTIC ANGEL— Greenland Eskimos, displaced 80 miles INTERNATIONAL SERVICE— Airline passengers whose trans- 
further north by the air base at Thule, are aided by atlantic flights begin or end at Brussels can now have 
Danish technicians flown in by Sikorsky helicopter, the additional advantage of SABENA Belgian Airlines’ 
Such mercy missions are routine for Thule-based Air international passenger helicopter service, in big S-55s, 
Force H-19s, which have flown as far as 200 miles into from Brussels to Antwerp and Rotterdam; to Liege, 
the icy Arctic wastes of Greenland on daring rescue flights. Maastricht, Cologne and Bonn; and to Lille. 
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NEWEST SERVICE—A big Sikorsky S-55 is the 
newest aircraft to join the National Airlines 
fleet. The 10-passenger helicopter currently 
is based in the Miami, Florida area, head- 


quarters of the airline’s North-South trunk- 5 t K Oo Q Ss K Y A t we . RQ A F T 


lines. National’s Sikorsky is the first large 
helicopter thus far put into operation by a piaabatethe'. _Heppccged 2 
major scheduled American passenger airline, One of the Four Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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You are looking at 1/1000 of a second in the history of 


aviation. It occurred at a fraction past 4:31 p.m. on 
January 20, 1919 
This was the 


Zero moment which marked the official 


launching of the first successful pilotless bomber to be 
approved by the U.S. An B-6i 
Matador. 


Force—the Martin 


The picture is historic for a very significant reason: it re 
cords the tradition-shattering payoff of an entirely new 
development in the aircraft industry, known as Martin 


Systems Engineering. This is a science and a method of 


moment 
in 


history 


developing spaceborne systems as total solutions of Oper- 
ations problems 


The Martin Matador is far more than the thing you 
glimpse here. Behind it is an integrated network of fa 
cilities designed to give this important new weapon sim 
Dhese 
components add up to the total solution of one of the 
most formidable security problems of our time. 


plicity of operation and extreme mobility 


They also add up to one of today’s most important devel- 


opments: the full story of Martin Systems Engineering. 


Jou will hear more about Martin! 


Martin. 


Al 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 





The Month’s Mail 





CBR Training 
lo the Editors: 


Lt. Colonel Eben F. Swift's article “Di 
vision Objective” [October issue] is very 
interesting and presents the important 
point that first things must come first in our 
training. However, I take exception to his 
classing CBR warfare in the “nice to know” 
ring. 


Chemical warfare is such a potentially 
powerful field that any commander who 
did not insure that his men could operate 
under these conditions would be guilty of 
criminal negligence. Just the fact that 
about one-third of all casualties among 
U.S. troops in World War I were from 
chemical agents, although the percentage 
of gas-shell fire was far below this, is dra 
matic indication of this fact. And chemical 
warfare has advanced far since then. Rap 
idly acting chemical agents could cause a 
collapse of our lines in contact with the 
enemy if properly 


our troops are not 


trained, 


This training must be more than the 
ability . to put on and take off his gas 


mask . . .”. Our soldier must be able to 
accomplish his mission under CBR condi 
tions. This means he must have training 
and experience in performing his mission 
under these conditions. . . . When your 
soldier is firing his weapon, individual or 
crew served, subject him to a chemical at- 
tack, and have him complete his mission. 
When he is on a unit problem of any type, 
let him encounter chemical agents and see 
if he can accomplish his mission. . . . 

.. . By proper integration of CBR train- 
ing, the necessity of allotting special train- 
ing hours to CBR warfare can be greatly 
reduced. This means that “required” hours, 
which are the bane of the unit commander, 
can be reduced. The only extra time and 
work required will fall on the shoulders of 
the Chemical Corps officers and noncom 
missioned ofhcers. 

I'll admit that until CBR warfare is 
actually used, our training should be at the 
minimum which will insure that we do not 
suffer a military catastrophe, but we must 
not reduce it beyond that point. Just be- 
cause chemical warfare has been used only 
sporadically since World War I does not 





l the regular quarterly meeting 

on 14 December 1953, the Ex 
ecutive Council of the Association 
of the U. S. Army elected Colonel 
Arthur Symons, Arty-USAR, Sec 
retary-General Manager of the As 
sociation for a term ending on 30 
June 1954 
heen acting secretary and general 


Colonel Symons had 


manager since the death of Colonel 
Joseph I. Greene on 25 June 1953. 

Colonel Symons will continue 
the present management of the 
Combat Forces Journat with 
himself as publisher, John B. 
Spore as editor and Colonel Rob 
ert F, Cocklin, Arty-NGUS, as 
Business Manager. Colonel Cock 


lin is also the Assistant Secretary 


of AUSA. 

Che Council adopted a State 
ment of Purposes and Objectives 
of the Association which had been 
prepared by a committee headed 
by Major General George C. Stew 
art, USA. The statement appears 
on the inside front cover of this 
issue, 





ASSOCIATION AFFAIRS 


The Council reviewed the cur 
rent financial affairs of the Asso 
ciation and magazine with Colonel 
Symons and his staff and approved 
the measures that were being taken 
to strengthen the Association. It 
approved the staff's plans for a 
vigorous campaign to increase the 
circulation of the magazine. 

The Council also discussed the 
editorial policies the magazine 
should follow to carry out the new 
ly adopted Statement of Objec 
tives. 


M’: Gen. Roperr N. Younc 
was elected Vice President of 
the Association, replacing General 
John E. Hull, who resigned when 
he left Washington to go to Tokyo. 

New members elected to fill va 
cancies on the Executive Council 
are: Lieutenant General Williston 
B. Palmer, Major General James 
C. Fry, Major General Arthur G. 
Trudeau, Colonel Dennis M. 
Moore and Lieutenant Colonel 
Francis X. Bradley. 








mean that when the chips are down and 
nations are in a death struggle a weapon of 
this potential will be ignored. 

Cot. J. H. Roruscuiip 
Office of the Chemical Officer 
Hg, U.S. Army Forces, Far East 
APO 343 c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 


Efficiency Reports 


To the Editors: 

Regarding Major General Bergin’s ar- 
ticle, “The New Officer Efficiency Report” 
in the October issue: 

That new report fails to take into con- 
sideration several important items. One 
which has been talked about in the Army 
for many years is what the enlisted men 
think of the officer. The other has to do 
with adverse comments by the rater. 

We have one very bad basic fault in 
America: jealousy. Many a fine officer has 
been ruined by the adverse ratings of a 
jealous commander or rater. For instance, 
I know of one commander who was unfit 
to be an officer because he was the most 
unscrupulous person I ever knew. He de 
tested anyone who was honest or efficient. 

Good noncoms have been known to be 
denied commissions because someone could 
block them; the someone being either a 
higher noncom or a warrant officer. 

Major General Bergin’s report is fine. 
But to make efficiency reports better there 
must be several additions. One is from 
people serving under the rated officer. | 
believe that selected enlisted men should 
be trained to rate oflicers from informal 
conversations they hold with a percentage 
of those serving under the officer being 
rated. Another is to obtain a rating of the 
rating officer: his attitude toward others, 
especially his fairness. The report might 
even contain an additional entry like this: 
“In event of any adverse comment, do you 
hold any personal animus toward this ofh 
cer?” 

The only one who could give an accu 
rate rating of any of us is God, and He has 
certainly put a big challenge in our hands 
in rating others. 

May. Leon C. W. Ketrrinc 
SigC-USAR 
1118 Clymena Drive 
Toledo 12, O. 


Stamp of Approval 


To the Editors: 

I was greatly impressed with the article, 
“The Aviation Company: To Be or Not to 
Be?” in the December issue. This article 
clearly reflects growth and understanding 
of the principles of employment of aircraft 
and the inherent problems of maintenance. 
For flexibility of employment and efficient 
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utilization of equipment and personnel the 
adoption of the aviation company is indi- 
cated. 

It is encouraging to note that those prin- 
ciples, long recognized by the USAF and 
its parent organizations, still apply and the 
solution is logically that employed by the 
USAF in Tactical Air Command’s support- 
ing field forces. 

Lt. Col. “Blow up your Commander” 
Robert B. Rigg will always have trouble 
with “metal crystallization” when dealing 
with a metal in a solid state. 

Lr. Cot. Wirt1am H. McGuire 
USAF 


Langley Air Force Base, Va. 


Praise 


To the Editors: 


Having been enrolled in the advance 
course SigC ROTC I find it doubly neces- 
sary to renew my subscription to your 
magazine. I can find only the highest 
praise for your magazine . . . Being a stu- 
dent, I realize there is no actual substitute 
for military experience. Armchair general 
ship is an easy attitude to fall into. From 
the limited observations I’ve been able to 
make both at Worcester Tech and at The 
Citadel, it is my belief that the Army ofh 
cer corps like that of the other services is 
motivated by ideals of service and self 
sacrifice above and beyond that of any other 
professional group I know of. That a career 
in the Army is difficult and unrewarding in 
the materialistic sense is sometimes dificult 
to face up to when a person such as myself 
compares it with civilian professional pur 
suits. 


It is undeniable that the Army is a sys 
tem . .. To a person contemplating a 
military career, this might very well be the 
make or break of it—specifically whether 
or not he can understand the system, ad- 
just to it and submerge his personal ambi 


tions to the task of doing his assignment to 
the best of his ability. .. . 


Roserrt B. Bropit 


Worc ester, Mass. 


Be a Soldier 


To the Editors: 


Back in the occupation days of 1946, a 
lieutenant colonel wrote a piece in Pacific 
Stars and Stripes in which he lamented the 
lack of courtesy, pride in uniform and dis 
cipline among enlisted men he encoun 
tered. There was something the matter 
with them, he said. They weren’t the same 
soldiers their older brothers had been in 
World War II. 

A private first class replied a few days 
later. The teen-age soldiers of 1946, the 
PFC wrote, were the same raw material of 
which American armies had been built for 
generations. If they weren't turning into 
the kind of soldiers their brothers and 
fathers had been, then their leaders, in- 
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cluding the lieutenant colonel, had better 
look to their business. They, and they 
alone, were responsible for the standards of 
discipline. 

Something of this “put your own house 
in order first” philosophy applies, I think, 
to the slump in service morale deplored so 
much of late in service publications and 
in the newspapers. 

Without a doubt, commissaries, housing, 
dependent care and other so-called “fringe 
benefits” play a big part in making the 
service a desirable career, and can be pro 
vided only by an awakened public and by 
Congress. But the major part, I think, in 
this work of building esprit de corps can 
be done by we who are the service. 

Neither Congress nor the public had a 
thing to do with taking the heart and the 
spirit out of our units. Certain unfortunate 
policies and “tools of management” did 
that. Those machine-age monsters were not 
forced on the service. They were adopted. 

A military unit is not a corporation. It 
is a thing of flesh and blood, and if it is 
torn to pieces every three months it will 
never grow into maturity, not in a million 
years. Only the service itself can bring this 
condition to an end. 

And what about the public’s attitude to 
ward the man in uniform? The PFC men 
tioned earlier claimed that the officer who 
had the ability to command respect would 
get it. So it is in our relations with the 
public. The good man has ever won the 
respect of his fellows, of all who themselves 
were basically good. 

Granted, our sins are no worse than 
those of our brethren in mufti. However, 
we lay claim, and rightly so, to a nobility 
of purpose that is over and above the 
normal pursuits of men. 

If this be so, then let us present our 
selves as befits our ideals and our traditions. 

When we have once again made our 
units living organisms rather than ma 
chines, when we have demonstrated by 
outstanding example that we are truly of 
ficers and gentlemen, soldiers and guardians 
of the truth and the good, then, I think, 
the problem of morale, of esprit, and the 
concurrent problem of public esteem, shall 
have passed into oblivion. 

Lr. Witviam V. Kennepy 
ANGUS 
Limestone Air Force Base 
Limestone, Maine 


CCC Veterans 


lo the Editor: 


A newborn Civilian Conservation Corps 
veterans association has been organized 
Former Senator Gerald P. Nye of North 
Dakota is the president, and Mr. Daniel 
W. Bell, former Under Secretary of th 
Treasury, is treasurer. 

Former members of the CCC and Army 
officers and men who served with the Corps 
are invited to join. The organization is 
pledged to promote conservation of human 
resources and natural resources and com 











* the Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 


Fatigue! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands any abuse. Collapse 
it, Step ON it, sit on it—it springs 
right back into shape—no extra 
stiffeners required. 


e WON'T WRINKLE 

e WON'T SAG. 

@ Wind repellent, water 
resistant. 

®@ Can be dry cleaned. 


Ask for it at your P, X. If not 
available, order by mail. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in the world. 


ON LY $2 .00 postpaid 


Specify 
#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8593 without flap 


Be Sure—Specify your size 


Write for Quantity Prices 
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Changing station? Don’t 
forget to notify us of your 
change in address. Simply 
send your name, old address 
and new one to: 


Circulation Manager 
Combat Forces Journal 
1529 18th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 




















Next Month’s Journal 


W' know of no segment of the American public that has a better chance of 
being truly informed of the problems of national defense than the readers 
of the two New York morning newspapers: The Times and The Herald 
Tribune. It is Mr. Hanson Baldwin, no stranger to the Comsat Forces 
JournnaL, who keeps readers of The Times informed, and it is Mr. Walter 
Millis who performs the similar public service for the reader of The Herald 
ribune. It is of Mr. Millis we want to speak here, for in next month’s JourNAL 
he is going to spell out his interpretation of the impact on the Army of the new 
developments in nuclear weapons. Mr. Millis writes that his analysis is that of 
a civilian without any special classified knowledge and this turns out to be a 
virtue, For his article attests that his vision of the forest is not obscured by the 
trees. It is an immensely heartening and stimulating piece and we are hard put 
not to succumb to the temptation of quoting some of it here. 


mph Cotonet Joun Baker Wuire, British Army retired, recently 
sent us an article on the strength and organization of the armies of Com 
munism (Soviet Russia, China and the lesser satellites). Having never heard 
of Colonel White and not being expert in this field, we had it checked 
informally by persons whose competency is unquestioned. Their reaction went 
beyond saying that it was sound and as accurate as such a study could be; it 
was also enthusiastic. So we will be proud to publish it next month. 


LAME was widely used in Korea and a number of developments and gadgets 

that went beyond the conventional flame-thrower appeared. Lieutenant Colo 
nel Walter L. Miller, Jr., Chemical Corps, who served in Korea and was partly 
responsible for some of the developments, will tell you how flame was used 
during that conflict and what the lessons are for the future. 








PAY LESS NOW - 


GREATER COVERAGE FOR LESS MONEY: 


TO INSU NCE 
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ments; accidental death; comprehensive personal liability and fire and theft coverage. Covers collision 
and towing. World-wide claim service. Former military men who know your problems handle your 
policies. Greatest savings possible to preferred risks 








HOUSEHOLD AND PERSONAL PROPERTY 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the United States and 
abroad. It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furniture, jewelry 
and valuable personal effects. insures you against fourteen named perils. Best type 


of coverage at lowest cost 





Savings 
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munity beautification. CCC veterans and 
others interested in these aims are invited 
to write to the secretary to have their names 
placed on the mailing list. 

CLARENCE C. Case 

Secretary 

Citizens for Conservation, Inc. 
1710 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


120 and 122 
To the Editors: 

In reference to “On the Hill,” by Lt. 
Jim Kyle and Corporal Richard Smith 
[January issue], I question their accuracy 
in reference to a 122mm mortar. It has 
been my impression that the enemy in Ko- 
rea used a 120mm mortar, and that their 
122mm weapon was a gun and/or how- 
itzer. 

Capt. Donato C. Hotmes 
USMCR 
Arlington, Va. 
® Our information supports Captain 
Holmes. We regret the slip. 


Information Wanted 
To the Editors: 

I am working on a historical project 
concerning the Eastern anti-Bolshevist vol- 
unteer units in the German Wehrmacht 
during World War II, their fate after the 
collapse of the Axis and the German occu- 
pation policy in Russia. My book will 
appear in English and German. 

In my difficult research work I am re 
ceiving much assistance from surviving 
East Europeans and Germans and from ex- 
perts working in the field concerned in 
several countries, among them the USA. 
One of the gaps in the few books and other 
publications existing on the above subject 
are’ experiences of Eastern volunteers, both 
in combat and as POWs after that. 

It is in this connection that I am taking 
the liberty of contacting you, hoping your 
readers may be able and willing to con- 
tribute to the research of this nearly for 
gotten chapter of current history. 

Eastern volunteers were in action on all 
fronts of the European Theater of Opera- 
tion. In Italy, Americans thought they 
were Japs; in Normandy Allied officers 
asked captured German liaison officers how 
they had managed to “compel them to 
fight.” Prisoners brought to camps in USA 
were later handed over to the Russians 

like most of the volunteers taken prisoner 
in Europe). 

A tempting and still partly uncleared 
chapter is the surrender of General Vlasov, 
C in C of the German-sponsored Russian 
Liberation Army CROA) in Czechoslo- 
vakia April 1945 and his delivery into the 
hands of the Soviets. I am sure there must 
be American eyewitnesses willing to testify 
on all this. 

References can be given if requested. I 
could also send a list with concrete and 
detailed questions. 

SiLvio vAN Rooy 
Amsterdam, Holland 
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Artist's conception of a “Flying Radar Station’ new hush-hush project of our coastal defenses 


ON THE JOB ...not “on the way” 


It takes 30 sharply trained specialists to keep this Flying Radar 
Station aloft and operating — ready to alert our shores instantly INSURANCE 


at the first “blip” of enemy aircraft. Only on SCHEDULED Certificated 
¢ Airlines: $50,000 costs just $2.50 
‘ P Also available: amounts $5,000 to 
Would you delay these men — by sending them to their vital bases $50,000 at 25c per $5,000. Covers 
’ : s , . oot ? . ' hay Stateside and much foreign travel 
by slow or irregular transportation? Of course not! In this age of — personal or official. 
specialists the military wisely relies more and more on the fast, dependable, 
. eae : ° . 10% 
Scheduled Airlines —to put such important man-power on the job five Prova me gice : 
oon - e Py o Of OMictal travel on < 
times faster. These Scheduled Airlines save per diem dollars, too 


covers Full Service 
— make pay dollars count as duty dollars! 





Saving the Military Millions of Vital Man Hours with Dependable, On-Time Scheduled Service 


ut Scheduled Certificated Airlines 0 wev.s... 


ALASKA AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES DELTA-C & S AIR LINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES EASTERN AIR LINES OZARK AIR LINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES FRONTIER AIRLINES PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PIONEER AIR LINES UNITED AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES NATIONAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES RIDDLE AVIATION WESTERN AIR LINES 
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The Month's Pictures 


The bearded gentleman is Sir Hubert Wilkins, an expert in 
the tropical jungle as well as in the frozen north. Here he 
is in the Canal Zone examining a tropical uniform being 
tested by the Quartermaster Corps (see “Front and Center,” 


It’s chow time at the winter training school, Hokkaido, 
Japan, and Sergeant First Class C. E. Eschbacher and Corpo- 
ral Joseph Evans stoke the fire before putting the kettle on. 


January CFJ). The other gentlemen are, left to right: Rob- 
ert L. Woodbury, a QM clothing technologist; Captain 
Denzel Reed, CO of the jungle testing detachment; and the 
wearer of the experimental uniform Private Warren Krasna. 


Food was also in the news in Austria when artillerymen of 

the 510th Field Artillery Battalion and the 11th Antiaircraft 

Artillery Battalion gathered at Kavalier Haus in Salzburg to 

honor Santa Barbara, the patron saint of all cannoneers. 
Colonel Richard A. Gordon cuts the cake. 
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STATE OF THE NATION’S DEFENSES 


The National Defense portion of President Eisenhower's State of 


the Union message to Congress called for a ‘“‘new program” 


that “will make and keep America strong in an age of peril” 


INCE our hope for all the world is peace, we owe ourselves 
and the world a candid explanation of the military measures 
we are taking to make that peace secure. 


As we enter this new year, our military power continues to 
grow. This power is for our own defense and to deter aggres- 
sion. We shall not be aggressors, but we and our allies have 


and will maintain a massive capability to strike back. 


Here are some of the considerations in our defense planning 


First, while determined to use atomic power to serve the 
usages of peace, we take into full account our great and grow- 
ing number of nuclear weapons and the most effective means of 
using them against an aggressor if they are needed to preserve 
our freedom. Our defense will be stronger if, under appropri- 
ate security safeguards, we share with our allies certain knowl- 
edge of the tactical use of our nuclear weapons. I urge the 
Congress to provide the needed authority. 


Second, the usefulness of these new weapons creates new re- 
lationships between men and materials. These new relationships 
permit economies in the use of men as we build forces suited to 
our situation in the world today. As will be seen from the 
budget message on January 21, the air power of our Navy and 
Air Force is receiving heavy emphasis. 


Third, our armed forces must regain maximum mobility of 
action. Our strategic reserves must be centrally placed and 
readily deployable to meet sudden aggression against ourselves 
and our allies 


Fourth, our defense must rest on trained manpower and 
its most economical and mobile use. A professional corps is 
the heart of any security organization. It is 
necessarily the teacher and leader of those 
who serve temporarily in the discharge of AB 
the obligation to help defend the Republic. 

Pay alone will not retain in the career serv- 

ice of our armed forces the necessary num- 

bers of long-term personnel. I strongly 

urge, therefore, a more generous use of the 

other benefits important to service morale. Among these 
are more adequate living quarters and family housing units, 
and medical care for dependents. 


Studies of military manpower have just been completed by 
the National Security Training Commission and a committee 
appointed by the Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
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tion. Evident weaknesses exist in the state of readiness and 
organization of our reserve forces. Measures to correct these 
weaknesses will be later submitted to the Congress. 


Fifth, the ability to convert swiftly from partial to all-out 
mobilization is imperative to our security. For the first time, 
mobilization officials know what the requirements are for 1000 
major items needed for military uses. These data, now being 
related to civilian requirements and our supply potential, will 
show us the gaps in our mobilization base. Thus we shall have 
more realistic plant-expansion and stoc kpiling goals. We shall 
speed their attainment. This Nation is at last to have an up-to- 
date mobilization base—the foundation of a sound defense 
program. ' 


Another part of this foundation is, of course, our continental 
transport system. Some of our vital heavy materials come in 
creasingly from Canada. Indeed our relations with Canada, 
happily always close, involve more and more the unbreakable 
ties of strategic interdependence. Both nations now need the 
St. Lawrence Seaway for security as well as for economic rea 
sons. I urge the Congress promptly to approve our participa 
tion in its construction. 


Sixth, military and nonmilitary measures for continental de 
fense must be and are being strengthened. In the current fiscal 
year we are allocating to these purposes an increasing portion 
of our effort, and in the next fiscal year we shall spend nearly a 
billion dollars more for them than in 1953 


An indispensable part of our continental security is our civil 
defense effort. This will succeed only as we have the complete 
cooperation of state Governors, mayors and voluntary citizen 
groups. With their help we can advance a cooperative program 
which, if an attack should come, would save many lives and 


lessen destruction 


HE detense program recommended in the 

1955 Budget is consistent with all of the 

considerations which I have just discussed. It 

is based on a new military program unani 

mously recommended by the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff and approved by me following consid 

eration by the National Security Council. This new program 

will make and keep America strong in an age of peril. Nothing 
should bar its attainment 


The international and defense policies which I have outlined 
will enable us to negotiate from a position ot strength as we 
hold our resolute course toward a peaceful world. .. . 


W 





Front And Center 


“Limited Capacity” Men Still a Problem . 


Dislocation Allowance Planned 


Family Housing Improved But Not Yet Plentiful 


The release of some 200,000 enlisted 
men of limited capacity does not solve 
the Army’s problem of what to do with 
men of this type. The law says that they 
will be drafted and Selective Service 
opposition to changes in the law that 
would eliminate them from the draft 
suggests that the problem will plague the 
Army for a long time to come. It is 
right here that the practice of modern in 
dustry could be borrowed to the advan 
tage of the Army and to the profit of 
taxpayers. Industry spends a great deal 
of money in selecting permanent em 
yloyees for technical training. It has 
amnte that spending money to elimi 
nate the untalented and unproductive 
early is less costly than doing it later. 


7 7 y 


Like civilian communities all over the 
land, Army communities are teeming 
with so many school age children that 
schoolhouses bulge and crack under the 
strain. Typical of the problem is the one 
at Fort Benning. In six years the num 
ber of school children has more than 
quadrupled. There were 315 school 
children at Fort Benning in the 1947-48 
school year and 1,395 at the beginning 
of the present school year. Benning 
plans to increase the capacity of one of 
its schools by seven classrooms and an 
auditorium-cafeteria before next Septem 


ber 


y y y 


Phe semiannual report of the Secre 
tary of Defense noted that “except in a 
few instances . . . rent gouging of serv- 
icemen’s families [was] greatly curtailed” 
during fiscal 1953. The report of the 
Secretary of the Army was not quite so 
hopeful. “Utilizing the limited means 
available, Army programs during the 
fiscal year helped alleviate the extremely 
critical housing problems which existed 
at many stations a year ago,” it said. The 
report also noted an obligation: “The 
Army is well aware that family housing 
conditions at or near its installations 
have a direct and profound relationship 
to the morale and welfare of the military 
family. It is our policy to construct or 
otherwise make provision for quarters 
necessary to meet the needs of married 
service people wherever possible.” 
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It is evident that those proponents of 
armor who think the Army is negligent 
in its understanding and use of the arm 
are adept at closing ranks in their fight 
for recognition. In Germany, for ex- 
ample, a number of officers of the arm 
are forming a European Chapter of the 
Armor Association. 

y 7 y 


At the direction of the Department of 
Defense, the Navy Department is pre 
paring legislation that will provide for 
the reimbursement of service families for 
the extra expense they incur when mak- 
ing a permanent change of station. As 
all servicemen know, present allowances 
don't begin to cover the out-of-pocket 
costs of a change of station move. What 
expenses the payment—called a “disloca 
tion allowance” in the Pentagon—would 
cover, how it would be computed, and 
eligibility requirements will be deter 
mined by the Navy, subject, of course, 
to Department of Defense approval be 
fore going to Congress. 

7 : 7 

National Guard and Army Reservists 
who have travel expenses in connection 
with attending training periods may, un 
der certain conditions, deduct the costs 
for income tax purposes. The Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue's ruling on 
this appeared recently in The Air Re 
servist, an official publication of the 
Continental Air Command, Mitchel 
Field, N. Y. Before taking a deduction 
you would be wise to seek a copy of the 
Commissioner's ruling as it covers only 
certain conditions. 

y y 7 

It is no secret that Air Force commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned officers get 
promoted faster than officers of the Army 
and Navy. This condition, which has 
been remarked since early in World War 
II or before, may be accented under the 
“new look.” Promotions come slower 
when strength reductions are the order 
of the day and faster when a service is 
being built up. Only the Air Force is on 
the way up and the Army may have to 
undertake strength reductions more dras 
tic than anyone would have thought 
feasible a few months ago. 

y 7 7 


There are many ways to describe an 


adequate defense posture but one of the 
most appealing in vividness of language 
was the one used by Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey in a speech several 
months ago in which he previewed the 
“new look.” In that speech Mr. Hum 
phrey called for a “balanced and ade 
quate defense program, fluid and imagi 
native, mobile and elastic.” He also 
warned that “there would be not defense 
but disaster in so massive a program of 
arms production that our strength and 
resources might become exhausted and 
we would lose the capacity to continue 
the effort—so that tomorrow's threat 
would have to be met with yesterday's 
weapons.” 
d 7 7 

[he increase of the infantry regiment 
by the addition of two riflemen to each 
squad which has been tested at Fort 
Bragg probably won't result in an in 
crease in the strength of regiments o1 
divisions, even though Army officers in 
volved are reported to strongly believe 
that the increase is worthwhile. The 
Army-Navy-Air Force Journal reports 
that the reduction in Army man power 
will preclude such increases in combat 
strength. It is worth noting that civilian 
officials in the Pentagon recently have 
emphasized that the Army was becoming 
more efhcient by reducing the T/O&E 
of the infantry division by 600 men and 
at the same time increasing the fire 
power by adding more machine guns 
and recoilless rifles. 


y y ij 


Tireless dietitians and other experts of 
the Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute turn out “new and improved’ 
Army chow with what seems like clock 
work regularity. Latest improvement is 
a new version of the C ration that is 
based on “food preferences expressed by 
combat soldiers.” New items in the ra 
tion are: beef and peas with gravy, chop 
suey with meat, ham and potatoes, fruit 
cake, pound cake, oatmeal cookies, soup 
and gravy base, and soluble tea. The 
ration will be packaged in a flatter, more 
rectangular package. You may get a 
chance to try the new ration sometime 
this year. Two and a half million of 
them are to be delivered to the QM be 
ginning in May. 
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BEST BULK CARGO CARRIER 
IN BUSINESS TODAY! 
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Flying bulk cargo from rear bases to the front lines 
is more than just a flight in itself. For other aircraft 
there must be other added equipment: Loading with 
special cargo handling equipment at point of depar- 
ture — plus the often prohibitive cost of dismantling 
pieces too big to get into the plane — plus the danger 
and costly delay of unloading and re-assembling at 
destination. The combat proven Fairchild C-119 is 
built to avoid these “extras.” Designed specifically as 
> ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION a bulk cargo carrier, the “Flying Boxcar” hauls every 


conceivable kind of military cargo without dismantling 
Al RC a4 i LD and without special loading equipment — resulting in 

* it being the best general cargo carrier in military 
Htiwrah Divisim | 


use today. 
MAGERETOWN, MARYLAND 





Guided Missiles Division, Wyandonch, L. 1., N.Y. © Engine Division, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 





The National Security Council 
made a basic decision: “to depend 
primarily upon a great capacity to 
retaliate, instantly, by means and 
in places of our choosing.” 


Secretary of State Dulles 


THE NEW LOOK STRATEGY 


Thermo-nukes in the Economy Package 
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LLOYD NORMAN 


HE “new look” strategy of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the civilian 

administrators of the Department of Defense is a shotgun wedding of two 
incompatible military ideas: 

(1) The glistening, still untried atomic (hydrogen) air power theory, 
that an enemy can be brought to his knees quickly and decisively in a cata 
clysm of super-bombs—without any help from the Army and Navy; 

(2) The traditional surface theory, brought up to date with atomic 
weapons and missiles, that the enemy must be conquered on the ground 
—with the help of the Navy and Air Force. 

Before two such irreconcilable theories could reach an agreement there 
had to be a “persuader” and this was the Administration's desire for a 

“long pull” military strategy that would balance the federal budget, nurture 
the national economy, and still provide a reasonable posture of defense. 

The sudden shift of sentiment that left the Air Force so bedazzled was its 
discovery that it had an economy-sized package that was just what the men 
with the shotgun coveted. The package had two items in it: the thermo- 





Lioyp Norman, Pentagon correspondent for The Chicago Tribune, has been a re- 
porter for that newspaper for sixteen years. During the Second World War he 
served two years in the Navy as an ensign on a minesweeper in the Atlantic and at 
Admiral Nimitz’s advanced headquarters on Guam. 
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The key to the extreme air power-nuclear strategy is ‘hit ’em first’ 


nuclear (hydrogen) bomb and a bomber aircraft. Put 
the two together and you have an e xplosive force of some 
five million tons of ‘TNT that can wipe out a big city in 
one puff. 

The simplicity and relatively low cost of the package 
is what made it the heart and core of the new look strat 
egy. A step or two farther and it could become the whole 
strategy- as its most extreme advocates argue. 

“Why do we need an army and a navy?” asked one 
of the most brilliant and persuasive air power strategists. 
“We can draw a red line across the map of Europe and 
tell the Kremlin that if they step across that line we'll 
clobber them with thermo-nukes’—Strateg gic Air Forcese 
for the thermonuclear bomb (they use the term with easy 
familiarity ). 

If you insist upon having some sort 
of army in Europe, perhaps just for 
psychological effect, the Air Power 
Strategist retorts that the Army had 
better go back to the Maginot Line 
defense with deep concrete bunkers 
to protect the troops from the searing 
heat and pulverizing blast of Soviet 
H-bombs. 

He will concede that perhaps there 
may be some residual value in having 
ground forces in Europe, geographi 
cally placed to force the Russians to 
mass their armies into better targets 
for nuclear weapons. 

“Okay, suppose you do have the 
Maginot Line in Europe,” he said. “It 
will take only 25 divisions, and con 
struction of 
would cost no more than a super-cal 
rier (about 250 million dollars). I 
guess we could afford that luxury.’ 

The Air Power Strategist conde 
scendingly insists that Army ard 
Navy strategists have stubbornly refused to recognize the 
revolution in arms. 


the prepared positions 


(The atomic cannon, he says, is typi 
cal of this outmoded thinking because it tries to super 
impose the new upon the old.) 


HE Air Power Str: Megist would use atomic bombs ol 

various sizes as “point’ weapons to destroy the enemy's 
airdromes, atomic stockpiles and works, gasoline and oil 
stocks and other sources of the enemy's war-making 
capacity. That, of course, is the Air Force's traditional 
strategic bombing theory 

But he adds something new—the thermo-nuke. ‘This, 
he says, would be the perfect battlefield weapon, an area 
destruction weapon for tactical employment against 
enemy troops, vehicles and supplies. 

“The A-bomb is all right for industrial targets but why 


he asks. 


tionary idea but science and technology have 
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over-kill cities with H-bombs?’ “It’s a revolu 


given us 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE WILSON 


the finest weapon against troops dispersed over the bat 
tlefield. It can destroy or cripple entire divisions. The 
H-bomb has made mobile ground combat obsolete. 

“We must discard the World War II notion of the 
war of movement. If we have ground forces at all they 
will have to fight a war of position. They will have to be 
in position, ready to fight. They can’t hope to get to their 
bunkers along roads jammed with civilians fleeing from 
atomic attack.” 

He would keep a small army as a sort of shield to 
keep an enemy from just walking i in with a few machine 
guns and pistols and taking over. He would have the 
Army as a police force to keep order and take over key 
government centers after the Air Force has destroyed the 
enemy with nuclear weapons. 

As for the Army’s role of guarding 
the Air Force’s bases, the Air Power 
Strategist thinks fighter interceptors 
and antiaircraft guns could do that 
job. 

The Navy—in this framework re 
duced to the same insignificance as 
the Army—would need only subma 
rines and perhaps a few destroyers be 
cause the Russians do not have much 
of an ocean-going fleet. The Air Force 
could knock out the enemy's subma 
rine pens and shipyards with collateral 
bomb drops by the A-bombers on their 
way to more important targets inside 
the Soviet heartland. 

The Air Power Strategist sees no 
need for a large, well-trained citizen 
reserve that could be mobilized three 
months or six months after D-day. He 
is convinced the first, or what he calls 
the decisive, phase of the war will be 
over in 90 days. In those three months 
there will be no time to call up re 
serves or to mobilize war industries. There will be time 
only for the fury of atomic blow and counter blow that 
will leave both sides in ruin and devastation and it would 
take 20 years to rebuild the factories and start the war 
over again. 

Victory, if victory can be measured negatively in terms 
of lesser ruins and desolation, will go to the side that was 
strongest in atomic air power and used it most effectively. 
But the Air Power Strategist finds that the key to his 
whole argument is the power of initiative. Fission and 
fusion war strate vy when carried to its logical conclusion 

“hit ‘em first” doctrine that U.S. citizens and high 
ilies makers find repugnant to our traditions. Yet the 
Air Power Strategist with coldblooded logic says that we 
cannot ignore the advantage that initiative provides us 
in a war for survival. “We can’t worry about ethics o1 
morality. If the Russians get the jump on us they'll wipe 
our cities off the map." 
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Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 


GEN. MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY 
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HUS, the atomic (hydrogen) air power theory rests 

upon several assumptions that have not become part of 
national policy: (1) that we will hit first, start a war if 
necessary to take full advant ige of the initiative which 
in atomic war can be decisive: (2) that we will use 
atomic wei apons % against an ene my § troops in the field, 
exposing us to enemy retaliation against our cities; (3 
that we will drop A-bombs on Soviet satellites, oe 
them and perh aps the neutral world against us; ) ) the it 
we will use atomic we: apons if necessary — > lands 
of our allies if they are invaded; and ( ) that we will 
use them in limited or peripheral wars, mar as in Korea 

The opponents of the alr power strategy have concen 
trated most of their assault against what they call “one 
weapon strategy | as a cheap short cut to easy victory. 
Secretary of the Navy Anderson has raised the possibility 
that the atomic weapons on both sides of the lron Cur 
tain might cancel themselves out into a tacit or formal 
agreement to outlaw such weapons of mass destruction. 
Thus we might have to rely primarily upon conventional 
weapons and convention: il strate gy for our defense. 

Some Army and Navy strategists have based their a1 
guments against sole reliance upon atomic weapons on 
moral and collective security grounds. They have de 
nounced any idea that “we hit ‘em first.” They have 
warned that the world would turn against us if we 
started an atomic war. Our allies in Europe and in Asia 
would not countenance our use of atomic weapons except 
in self defense, they emphasize. Our detense system, 
based upon alliances, would fall apart if we engaged in 
warfare repugnant to our allies. 

Besides the fundamental question of whether we will 
ever use atomic weapons in warfare, the surface strategists 
also raise the issue of whether nuclear weapons are as 
effective as the Air Force planners say they are. Will the 
H-bomb stop armies from moving across Europe? Can 
the A-bomb cripple Soviet Russia with its economy still 
largely agricultural and many of its vital factories scat 
tered across the vast reaches of the Soviet land mass or 
hidden in mountains or in the far north? Won't the 
Russian armies move into western Europe with supplies 
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Chief of Naval Operations 
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trom long accumulated stockpiles even if their cities and 
industries are burned and blitzed? Then would we drop 
our A-bombs upon western Europe? 

Considering these drawbacks of air power strategy, it is 
surprising that it has made so much headw: 1y in recent 
months and has become the core of the new look. The 
new look started a long time ago. It can be traced 50 
years back to the birth of the airplane and some 20 years 
to the splitting of the atom. 

That's ancient history. In 1945 the airplane and the 
atomic bomb were joined and the atomic air power the 
ory Was born. Its doctrine make ‘Ts worked out a cogent, 
logically appealing theory that people could understand 
after seeing pictures of the ruins of Hiroshima and Naga 
saki, and linking those pictures in a cause effect relation 
ship to the surre ender of Ji apan a few days later. 

The B-36 with its bellyful 
of atomic bombs became the symbol of strategic bombing 


That was the be ‘ginning. 


that could “neutralize” a nation’s war-making ability and 


even bring it to its knees. The Air Force put to work 
civilian scientists and military strategists to develop a 
bombing system that could by wily maneuvering and 
radar countermeasures outwit the Soviet air defense 
system and strike at carefully selected targets where oul 
\-bombs could do the most harm. 


HE air strategists’ most telling argument was that 

atomic air power was an inexpensive deterrent keeping 
Soviet Russia from going to war. They also offered their 
weapon as the decisive method of finishing off the Com 
munists if the Kremlin ignored the deterrent force. They 
emphasized the truism that we could not hope to match 
Russia’s armies and we could not gain a victory by de 
feating Russia's navy. 
we could win. 


Air was the dimension in which 


The Korean war gave the air strategists the boost they 
needed. They got their 143-wing program and for the 
first time the Air Force was allotted more funds than any 
of the other services. Atomic air power strategy was 
winning more and more adherents in the high policy 
councils. 
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The economic appeal of the air power-nuclear strategy is overwhelming 





Winston Churchill declared that U.S. atomic air 
power was keeping the Russians from going to war. After 
an Air Force briefing in the Pentagon in January, 1952, 
on the atomic counteroffensive power of the Strategic 
Air Command, Churchill became a total convert to atomic 
air power, according to Colonel John R. Maney, USAF, 
a faculty member of the Air. War College, who wrote 
about it in the fall, 
Ouarterly Review. 


1953, issue of the Air University’s 


In his article Colonel Maney made a surprisingly bold 
and frank attack upon so-cé illed surface strategists. The 
strategic air power theory has been obstructed in the past 
by ‘ ‘militi iry conservi itism which acts to retard the growth 
of new weapons and new approaches to war,” he wrote. 
He said that General Bradley, former chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, did not comprehend the full mean 
ing of air power when he opposed General MacArthur's 
plan to end the Korean war with bombing of the “privi 
leged sanctuary” of the Communists in Manchuria and 
other moves that Bradley feared would ignite a total war 
with Russia. 


Pursuing his argument for more aggressive selling of 
atomic air power, Maney said former President | ruman 
would not have taken the defensive “containment” policy 
against Russia in 1948 but would have struck out boldly 
in a diplomatic offensive if the military chiefs had under 
stood the real capabilities of U.S. atomic air power at the 
time. 

“A thorough understanding of the full capacity of air 
power by persons both in and out of the Air Force might 
well have served as the basis for a different policy in 
Korea and for the containment policy in general,” Maney 
wrote. 

But a new climate of military thinking has arrived in 
the Pentagon and in the White House. Maney finds 
“there is evidence that the present [Eisenhower] admin 
istration 1s receptive to reasonable proposals for increas 
ing pressure on China.” He urges that now is the time 
for the Air Force to thump for its air concept against 
“the inertia of vested interests and historical prejudice.” 

hose who observe closely the trend of policy-making 
in the Pentagon would 
agree with Maney. ‘The 
new look which Defense 
Secretary Wilson talked 
about shortly after he 
took over at the Penta 
gon was in effect a re 
nunciation of the poli 
cies of General Bradley, 
who obviously did not believe that atomic air power 
would keep Soviet Russia from going to war if we bombed 
Manchuria. 

The new administration found the air power concept 
appealing. The new Detense Secretary soon discovered 
that he could not meet the Administration's goal of a 


balanced federal budget except by using the tremendous 
firepower of atomic and hydrogen weapons to reduce 
military costs. 

Better business management, smaller overhead, fewer 
support forces, less waste would make some savings. But 
his big one would have to come from “new strategic plans 
and objectives giving proper weight to new weapons and 
equipment.” 

Deputy Defense Secretary Roger M. Kyes sketched 
the shape of the future military plans when he said last 
12 November that “we must reassess our strategic plan- 
ning and logistics in the light of technological advances, 
and have the courage to discard the outmoded procedures 
and weapons which will no longer serve more than 
tradition.” 

“We can no longer afford to prepare for every con 
ceivable kind of war,” Kyes said. “We can no longer af 
ford the luxury of the status quo in strategic planning.” 

The Deputy Secretary was certainly not thinking of 
atomic artillery and guided missiles when he spoke of 
technological advances. 


Kt 'S has had little encouragement from the Army or 

Navy that war can be made cheaper. Admiral Rob 
ert B. Carney, Chief of Naval Operations, said last 27 
November that the new look could offer no “magic or 
quick results” or provide any radical changes in weapons 
that would save money. He estimated that it cost the 
Roman Empire about 75 cents to kill one enemy soldier 
and tod: ly it Costs approximate ‘ly $250,000 to do the same 
thing. 

General Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, took a similat 
position. On 10 November he said that “notwithstand 
ing new weapons with immensely increased destructive 
power, notwithstanding the developme nts in transpor 
tation which have brought all points on the earth’s sur 
face within a few hours of each other, the ultimate 
determinant of military victory still is the ained fighting 
man with his feet on the ground.” 

Some day, General Ridgway said, control over land and 
people may be exercised from the sea or sky alone but “it 

would be a dangerous, 
perhaps even a fatal fal 
lacy to conclude in 1953 
that this date has ar 
rived.” 

General Ridgway de 
clared the Army would 
not neglect the new 
weapons and would 

combine old and new. He stressed the need to be sure. 
He talked about “tests to validate” the adoption of the 
new weapons. He even conceded that some day in the 
tuture the U.S. may “substantially alter the ratios of 
land, sea and air strength in our present military estab 
lishment.” He added, however, that “no evidence yet 
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But the mented can offer no omnes main in the tail business of war 





adduced today would validate such a course. 
never will.” 

What security does the strategie bomber carrying A 
and H bombs offer? A high Army planner, who has 
given many late nights te this question, wonders about 
the futility of atomic (hydrogen) air war. 

Suppose we do eve rything that the air power strategists 
offer as a cheap and easy way to victory, he said. Sup 
pose, even though it’s irrational, that we accept the idea 
of taking the initiative, of hitting them first. ‘Then what? 
Is that the kind of world we want—a world in smoking, 
irradiated ruins walking dazedly in a smog of cosmic dust? 
And who will be left to keep order among the survivors? 
Who will be able to take control of the seat of govern 
ment and start picking up the pieces from which a peace 
ful life can be made? He had the answer: the 
course. 


Perhaps it 


Army, of 


Another Army planner doubts that nuclear weapons 
ever will be used against cities and industries. He be 
lieves that when the Soviet’s stockpile of super-bombs 
reaches frightening proportions, the American people 
will insist upon any action, short of surrender of sov 
ereignty, to outlaw the mass killers. 
thinks, that atomic weapons 
would be used only against precisely defined military 
targets: conventional armies and navies. 


It is conceivable, he 


S far back as 1950 and even earlier, Army planners 

realized that the atomic weapons and guided missiles 
would change the nature of future warfare. The Army 
was experimenting with guided missiles as long-range 
artillery and antiaircraft weapons as soon as its research 
ers could disentangle themselves from World War II 
problems. 

General J. Lawton Collins, then Army Chief of Staff, 
said on 4 June 1950, that atomic weapons could be de 
veloped for Army use, specifically in artillery shells and 
guided missiles. He emphasized the accuracy with 
which the Army could shoot its own atomic missiles for 
tactics il support ot troops on the battlefield. 

I'wo days later, then Army Secretary Frank P ace, Jr. 
seized upon the “revolutionary new weapons” as the 
means to overcome the overwhelming superiority of the 
Communist armies in men and tanks. Pace said the best 
way to stop masses of heavily mechanized ground troops 
is by using smaller ground forces with these new we: ap 
ons. 

On 15 May last, General Collins made it clear that 
the Army was adapting the new weapons—not necessarily 
to replace men but to give them greater fire power to 
offset our relative disadvantage in manpower. 

General Collins estimated that the fire power of the 
infantry division has been increased 68 per cent since 
World War II, partly as the result of increasing the size 
of the division by 20 per cent but mostly by providing 
more and better weapons. He said that the Army's 
present day 20 divisions were equivalent in manpower 
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strength to 24 World War II divisions, but have the 
punch of some 34 World War II divisions. 

It is this concept of giving the soldier more and more 
fire power through new and better weapons that has 
created in the public mind and in the thinking of top 
government policy makers the idea that weapons can 
replace men in battle. The ultimate extension of that 
idea, of course, is push-button warfare in which a few 
Cybernetic Generals in their concrete-and-steel command 
posts would wage war while the rest of us tended to the 
robot devices and electronic brains. 

General Charles L. Bolté, Army Vice Chief of Staff, 
observed on 16 December that this talk of new weapons 
replacing manpower has given rise to some misconcep 
tions, including “one that ground fighting is now out 
moded.” 

‘Nothing could be farther from the truth,” 
serted, 


Bolté as 
“America must not as a nation be deceived again 
into the false belief that victory in war can be won with 
out fighting for it, that machines can ever really replace 
men on the battlefield.” 

Bolté suggested that the argument in favor of cutting 
the Army is based on something more than a desire for 
economy. He left the hint that the razzle-dazzle about 
new weapons was being used to delude the American 
people in favor of a one-weapon defense system. 

Recognizing the usefulness of the new weapons, Bolté 
said the Army is revising its organization tables and tac 
tics to provide for effective application of these weapons 
and to strengthen our defense against an enemy which 
also has access to the same weapons. 

“The Army, in fact, is undergoing a period of greatly 
accelerated progress and change,” he said. “Its capabili 
ties are greater than they have ever been before.” 


HERE are no glittering promises in this dirty business 

of ground warfare. Army leaders, although they en 
visioned the di 1V when we could make up in greater hre 
power what we lacked in manpower, offer no dramatic 
or exciting escape from the high cost of war. And it has 
no neat, logical formula that says one atomic cannon 
can replace one regiment or that 20 atomic regiments 
could hold Europe against the Communist hordes. 

Army planners—those overworked officers who not 
only have plan for war against Communism but 
against the aggressive designs of the Air Power Strate 
gists—have no pat answers for those who want the new 
look Strategy. 


PARTING from the fundamental premise that ground 

warfare has not been made obsolete by the H-bomb, 
Army planners have come up with ideas which the "y 
— will take time to de ve lop and test for wartime use 

Army combat units that are smaller, more mobile, 

more aehissver more able to disperse and mass rapidty. 

(2) Deeper and more effective concealment and 
cover. 
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(3) Conventional weapons adapted wherever possi 
ble to fissionable explosives. 

(4) More and more reliance by the Army on atomic 
artille ory for ground support, less upon Air Force tactical 
planes. 

(5) Greater emphasis upon skill and leadership; mis 
takes will be more costly than ever in the future. 

(6) Simplification of Army tactics and organizations, 
they must be stripped of encumbrances, complicated 
logistics, over-mechanization. Simplification will permit 
greater flexibility. 

) The Army will be needed for “brush fires, 
small, limited wars, as well as global warfare. Army 
units will have to be so organized and equipped that they 
can be combined into larger task forces tor assignment to 
fight anywhere. 

It is too early in this Army planning for a sharp, clear 
pattern to emerge. Some think the infantry division as it 
now exists will disappear in favor of regimental combat 
teams or brigades, each with its own supplies and support 
and capable of fighting as a self-contained dispersed unit. 

Divisions might be slimmed down to 12,000 men each 
and would be spread out to cover a 10-mile front where 
necessary or massed quickly for a breakthrough. Some 
pl. inners say that armor m: 1y lose its value because it can 
not be « rasily transported by air and tends to be slower 
than other motorized equipment. 
breakthrough are too vulnerable a target for atomic 


Ianks massed for a 


weapons, they Say. 

Tactics would not change basically but they would be 
adapted to take advantage of mountain passes, rivers, 
road networks and all terrain features that would force 
an enemy to mass his troops and armor if he wanted to go 
on the offensive. These tactical maneuvers would make 
the enemy create targets for atomic missiles. 

Experiments with new type regiments and squads 
are now under way. By mid-year the Army may be ready 
to announce basic changes in its divisions. But it will be 
two years or more perhaps 1958 or 1960—before the 
atomic-age infantry will appear. 

Some Army planners think the artillery and t inks will 
be dropped from the infantry division and will be or 
ganized into fle xible units that could be added to ol 
dropped from tront line combat outhits whenever neede d. 
Thus, one division might have four or six infantry regi 
ments backed by a hi le dozen artillery and missile batt: al 
ions while at another time it might have only one or two 
regiments and no support depending on its task. 

But this much is certain: divisions will be smaller, 
maybe thirty per cent smaller. And they will be made 
more mobile, more flexible, more versatile. 


HE new look strategy is then a forced compromise be 

tween two incompatible ideas. It provides for an Army 
because the Joint Chiefs of Staff is not convinced that 
the Air Force can make the super bombs do what the 
Air Power Strategist says they will do. And they don't 
want to take a chance on a one-w eapon strategy that has 
not been tested in the only laboratory where it counts—on 
the battlefield. 
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Under this compromise, the Air Force has the task of 
carrying out the total counteroffensive if it fails to 
frighten the Russians out of starting a war. Clearly this 
defense plan will reduce the Army eventually to less than 
one million men. And so the Army is to be weakened 
drastically and quickly. 

National policy-makers, therefore, have decided the 
Army's role will be to provide relatively small, highly 
mobile combat units for rapid deployment to trouble 
spots by air or sea. These units would remain in the U.S. 
as a mobile reserve. 

U.S. divisions eventually will be withdrawn from Korea 
and Europe (President Eisenhower showed the trend in 
announcing the withdrawal of two divisions from Korea) 
and will be used primarily to defend our global system 
of bases. Wherever they are placed in a defense line, 
such as in Europe, the Army units will be so positioned 
as to force the enemy to expose himself to heavy losses 
from Army controlled atomic cannon or missiles—as well 
as Air Force dropped bombs. 

[his concept, although it accepts basically the air 
power strategy, does not relinquish the older, 


proven 
concepts of land and sea power. 


But the Army will have 

to fight to hold its own against an air power strategy that 

already has a deeply fascinating hold on some of the 
Nation's highe st policy makers. 

[he Army will have to be persistent and persuasive. 
For it is quite evident that the event that tilted the bal 
ance in favor of air power was the Soviet hydronuclear 
explosion. This seems to have persuaded the policy 
makers to buy the decision that the dimension of decision 
in a future war was in the air. 


A FAIR question at this point is: If air power is abso 
lutely decisive why bother with land and sea forces? 
Indeed, why cling to old-fashioned tactical air forces o1 
a costly continental air defense system? Why not just 
strip down to a lean Strategic Air Command of 55-or-so 
combat wings? 


That such a question can be put suggests the rea 
sons why there is a growing feeling not only in the 
Army and Navy but also in some minority segments of 
the Air Force that there has been too eager and pre 
mature acceptance of the air power package. 

So, you hear the counsel from some skeptics that 
perhaps the White House should establish a super 
staff of senior military men and competent scientists 
and just plain, non-partisan civilians to take over the 
role of the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group. This 
staff would advise the President on new weapons sys 
tems in an atmosphere removed from the partisanship 
of the Pentagon. And then the President could decide 
whether it is the course of prudence and wisdom and 
morality to stomp about the globe as an Atomic Goli 
ath, brandishing a club that would leave this nation 
dangerously exposed, if it ineffectively shattered on 
impact, or would leave the world in such a shambles, 
if effective, that victory would not only be a hollow 
mockery but might be a complete disaster. 
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A tank on the loose is a paratrooper’s nightmare 


ARMOR 
VERSUS 
PARATROOPERS 


Lieutenant Colonel Henry Harmeling, Jr. 


FTER they successfully overran the 
Balkans in 1941, the Germans de 
cided to gain further control of the East 
ern Mediterranean by capturing Crete. 
Crete’s importance was both offensive 
Crete and its airfields 
would further German air attacks against 
Mediterranean shipping and permit air 
operations in support of forces in North 
Africa. At the same time it would pre 
vent British air attacks on the Rumanian 
oilfields and other Balkan targets. 

Crete is 160 miles long and from seven 
and one-half to thirty-five miles wide. All 
its important harbors, cities and airfields 
are on the north shore. ‘The four impor 
tant localities from west to east are the 
airfield at Maleme, the harbor and sup 
ply base at Canea, the airfield at Retimo 
and the airfield at Heraklion (Candia). 
The only road on the island worthy of 
the name connects these places. 


and defensive. 


The Germans formed a task force of 
air, ground, and sea units in command of 
General Lohr, a Luftwaffe officer. The 
land troops were the 7th Parachute Divi 
sion and the 5th Mountain Division, and 
these were commanded by another ait 
force officer, General Kurt Student, a 
pilot since 1913 and also an infantry 
commander in the First World War. 
his officer commanded all German par 
achute troops from the beginning of 


World War II to the end. All paratroop 


LiguUTENANT Cotonet Henry HarMet 
ING, Jr., Infantry, is a 1942 graduate of 
the Military Academy and served in 
Europe as a rifle company commander 
during the Second World War. He is a 
parachutist and is now serving in Korea 
after attending the advanced course at 
The Armored School where he prepared 
this article while conducting research on 
armor and airborne warfare. 
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ers were nicknamed “students” by the 
rest of the German soldiery. 

The 7th Parachute 
sented the entire airborne force available 
to the Germans. It was an outstanding 
unit in every sense of the word “Corps 
d'elite composed of the ardent and de 
voted Nazi youth of Germany,” as Win 
ston Churchill has written in The Grand 
Alliance. Every man in it was a fanatical, 
tough, superbly trained and equipped 
volunteer. 


Division repre 


Each German paratrooper carried with 
him at all times a copy of the paratroop 
ers Ten Commandments. They were 
both a moral code and a set of individual 
tactical principles: 

e You are the chosen ones of the German 
Army. You will seek combat and train your 
self to endure any manner of test. To you 
the battle shall be fulfillment. 

e Cultivate true comradeship, for by the 
aid of your comrades you will conquer or 
die. 

e Beware of talking. Be not corruptible 
Men act while women chatter. Chatter may 
bring you to the grave. 

e Be calm and prudent, strong and reso 
lute. Valor and the enthusiasm of an offen 
sive spirit will cause you to prevail in the 
attack. 

e The most precious thing in the presence 
of the foe is ammunition. He who shoots 
uselessly, merely to comfort himself, is a 
man of straw who merits not the title of 
parachutist. 

e Never surrender. To you death or vic 
tory must be a point of honor. 

e You can triumph only if your weapons 
are good. See to it that you submit yourself 
to this law—first my weapons and then 
myself. 

e You must grasp the full purport of every 
enterprise, so that if your leader be killed 
you can yourself fufill it. 

e Against an open foe fight with chivalry, 
but to a pee 8 extend no quarter. 

e Keep your eyes wide open. Tune your 
self to the topmost pitch. Be as nimble as a 
greyhound, as tough as leather, as hard as 
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British AA gunners on Crete send a Luftwaffe troop carrier flaming earthward. 


Krupp steel, and so you shall be the Ger 
man warrior incarnate. 

Che German Sth Mountain Division, 
which happened to be in Greece at the 
time, was chosen to carry out the air 
transported portion of the operation. It 
was to be committed in transport planes 
after the paratroops captured an airfield. 
lhis division had had no special training 
in air-transported operations. Its com 
mander, General Ringel, stated that the 
first airplane flight made by most of the 
young soldiers in the division was the 
flight to Crete; the prospect of flying in 
an airplane worried them more than the 
desperate battle in which they were 
about to be committed. Nevertheless, 
the 5th Mountain Division was a well 
seasoned outht and its use in an ai 
transported role worked out very well 
indeed. The light mountain equipment 
of the division was ideally suited for air 
transport and their spec ial training stood 


them in good stead in the mountains. 


CROSS 


leaguered 


125 miles of water the be 
forces on Crete under 
General Bernard Freyberg awaited the 
assault they knew was coming. In con 
trast to the superb German troops they 
were a mixed crew—two British battal 
ions, eleven Greek battalions, one Aus 
tralian brigade, two Australian battalions, 
and two New Zealand brigades. All 
units were very short of vehicles, artillery 
and other equipment. The Greeks 
particular were “weak in numbers, armed 
with a mixed assortment of rifles and 
little ammunition.” Most of the troops 
on Crete had been recently evacuated 
from the fiasco in Greece and although 
it cannot be said that their morale was 
low they definitely had inherited a legacy 
of disaster. There is, however, an old 
proverb that says “An army of stags led 
by a lion is better than an army of lions 
led by a stag.” 

General Freyberg, a New Zealander, 
was one of those rare men who are in 


their natural element in combat. Like 
Marshal Ney of Napoleonic days he had 
a legendary career as a super combat 
hero. In World War I he rose from sec 
ond lieutenant to the command of almost 
a corps. He received the Victoria Cross 
and the DSO with two clusters. Inde 
structible, he was wounded twenty-seven 
times in World War I and three times 
more in World War II. 

When it became apparent that an air 
borne attack on Crete was imminent, 
Winston Churchill personally took an 
intense interest in reinforcing the island's 
strength in tanks. He writes in The 
Grand Alliance: “. . . It seemed to me 
that if the Germans could seize and use 
the airfields on the island, they would 
have the power of reinforcing almost in 
definitely and that even a dozen ‘Tl’ [in 
fantry] tanks might play a decisive part 
in preventing their doing so. I therefore 
asked the chiefs of staff to consider turn 
ing one ship of ‘Tiger’ (a convoy from 
England to Egypt) to unload a few ‘T 
tanks on their way through. My expert 
colleagues, while agreeing that tanks 
would be of special value for the purpose 
I]. had in mind, deemed it unadvisable to 
endanger the rest of the ship's cargo by 
such a diversion.” 

Mr. Churchill did not stop with this 
attempt. On 12 May he sent the following 
message to General Wavell Egypt: 
“Will you consider whether at least an 
other dozen ‘I’ tanks with skilled per 
sonnel should not go to help against 
Scorcher?’—the code name for the im 
pending invasion. 

General Wavell answered three days 
later, “Have done best to equip ‘Colo 
rado’ [code name for Crete] against bee 
tle pest. Recent reinforcements include 
six ‘I’ tanks, sixteen light tanks.” 

Once more, as late as 23 May (D 
plus 3) he sent the following to General 
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Wavell: “Is it not possible to send more 
tanks and thus reconquer any captured 
aerodrome?” 

He was on the right track but the iner- 
tia and passive resistance of his subordi- 
nates foiled his plans. The chiefs of staft 
“deemed it inadvisable” to endanger a 
ship's cargo to unload the tanks. General 
‘Wavell merely referred to “recent re- 
inforcements of six I tanks and sixteen 

. light tanks” in answer to Churchill’s 
request to send “at least another dozen.” 
What Wavell called “recent reinforce 
ments’ was actually all the tanks on the 
island, and some had probably been there 
for many weeks. Another dozen tanks 
shipped to Crete might have made it a 
different story. 


ENERAL FREYBERG had to defend 

each one of the four important lo 
calities on Crete with a self-contained 
task force. A mobile defense was quite 
out of the question. His vehicles were 
too few and the areas to be defended 
were too far apart. 

He distributed his forces principally to 
protect the airfields. At Maleme were 
two New Zealand brigades; at Canea two 
Australian and two Greek battalions; at 
Retimo an Australian brigade and six 
Greek battalions; and at Heraklion two 
British and three Greek battalions. 

Ihe authorities differ about the exact 
numbers and dispositions of the tanks. 
One says twenty-two tanks on the island 
at the time of the invasion: six “I” tanks 
at Maleme, ten light tanks near Canea 
and six light tanks at Heraklion. An 
other mentions only six “I” tanks; two at 
airfield. Churchill “there 
were only nine parts-worn infantry tanks, 
distributed at the airfields, and sixteen 
light tanks.” And a message from Wavell 
to Churchill on 16 May says “two infan 
try tanks are at each aerodrome.” 

Giving due credence to first-hand testi 
mony we may reasonably conclude that 


each states 


there were six serviceable infantry (me 


tanks and sixteen oldish light 
tanks on Crete, disposed as follows: two 
infantry tanks on the airfield at Maleme; 
ten light tanks between Maleme and 
Canea (fifteen miles apart); two infantry 
tanks on the airfield at Retimo; two in 
fantry tanks and six light tanks on the 
airheld at Heraklion. There is no infor 
mation available as to the unit these 
tanks belonged to Cif any) or the state 
of training or experience of their crews. 
The tanks probably arrived on Crete 
piecemeal over a period of several months, 


dium 


and they were probably manned by 
hastily assembled crews of men already 
on the island. 

The stage was now set. The confident 
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Only about half of the élite German 


Germans were poised at the Greek air 
fields. The defenders braced themselves 
for the onslaught. 


HE blow fell on 20 May. Following 

a terrific air bombardment, two regi 
ments of the 7th Parachute 
landed by glider and parachute at 0800 
in an area about eight miles long and 
three miles wide between Maleme and 
Canea to capture the Maleme airfield. 
The garrisons immediately and heavily 
engaged this drop and there was des 
perate fighting all through the day. 

In the meantime the transport planes 
returned to their bases for two more 
parachute regiments. One of these 
landed at Retimo and the other landed at 
Heraklion, both about 1615. 
ran into very heavy opposition and could 
only organize defensive perimeters. The 
defenders hung on to the airfields and 
managed to destroy the greater part of 
the paratroop regiments. Neither man 
aged to accomplish its mission of captur 
ing an airheld. 

But Maleme was the crucial spot. As 
D-Day (20 


Division 


The two 


darkness came down on 


7th Parachute Division survived Crete. 


May 


extricated themselves from the battle on 


a group of German paratroops 


the drop zone, reorganized, and launched 
an attack which won partial control of 
the airheld. The field was still under 
direct fire from the British artillery. 

That night was a time for decision for 
General Student back at his headquarters 
in Greece. He had seriously underesti 
mated the defenders’ strength. All re 
ports indicated heavy casualties to his 
troops. Instead of three airfields taken 
all he had was a very precarious hold on 
one. He seriously considered calling the 
operation off, but finally decided to fly 
units of the 5th Mountain Division right 
onto the Maleme airfield early next 
morning. 

hat morning saw the transport planes 
begin to land at Maleme. Losses were 
tremendous but as Churchill says, “The 
German High Command seemed indif 
ferent to losses and at least a hundred 
planes were wrecked in crash landing in 
this area. Nevertheless the build-up 
continued.” The mountain troops suc 
ceeded in freeing the airheld of artillery 
fire and by D plus 2 the field was com 
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pletely secured. The Germans could now 
safely fly in reinforcements enough to 
insure the conquest of Crete 
was never again in doubt. 
lhe Germans quickly landed the rest 
of the 5th Mountain Division, which 
fanned out and overran the island, and 
forced the rest of the defenders to evacu 
ate on 30 May. 
A seaborne 


I he issuc 


invasion was also at 
tempted in conjunction with the airborne 
attack. Some four thousand troops sailed 
from Greece on 21 May in fleet of 
commandeered Greek caiques—an impro 
vised expedition, 


executed. 


poorly planned and 
General Ringel says in The 
Conquest of Crete that the only naviga 
tional equipment in the whole fleet was 
a 1:500,000 map of the Mediterranean 
and a pocket compass! This strange ar 
mada was intercepted at 2330, 21 May 
by British cruisers and destroyers. All of 
the four thousand soldiers were drowned 
when the force was destroyed. ‘This had 
no effect whatever on the events that 
took place on Crete. 


ET us now consider what became of the 
British tanks. 
mined from 


As near as can be deter 
battle, the 
tanks were all used in counterattacks by 


accounts of the 


twos and threes against the paratroopers 
on their drop zones. They apparently 
inflicted great losses on the practically 
Ger 
mans. General Student has this to say 

‘The few British tanks that were there 
shook us badly at the start 
that 
dozen.” 


defenseless (at the time of landing 


it was lucky 
more than two 
Colonel C. T. 
The Military 
Heraklion the attack 
ing troops suffered heavy losses from the 
tanks.” Lieutenant Colonel D. B. Drys 
dale, Royal Marines, an authority on the 


there were not 
Lieutenant 
Schmidt in an article in 


Review says: “At 


battle of Crete, states “the tanks were 
used by twos and threes in the immediate 
counterattack role. They did tremendous 
damage before they were finally knocked 
out.’ Finally a literal translation of a 
report to General Ringel, CG, 5th 
Mountain Division, gives a little of the 
touch-and-go fighting around the Ma 
leme airfield: 

: Only by chance could a just 
commencing enemy counterattack with 
tanks be stopped by a platoon of [anti 
tank troops} who landed with regimental 
headquarters and were immediately dis 
patched in the direction of the biggest 
battle-noise . . .” 

General Freyberg thus made excellent 
use of his twenty-two tanks. He distrib 
uted them at the exact spots where the 
landings came and they contributed ma 
terially to the foe’s heavy losses. It is 
very doubtful that he would have done 
as well by holding all the tanks concen 
trated as a mobile reserve, for the Ger 
mans had complete air supremacy and 
the airfields were widely se pe arated. Colo 
nel Drysdale writes that, “Under these 
circumstances, the dispersion of the very 
limited amount of armor was, I believe, 
inevitable. It was, in any fully 
justified by subsequent events.” 

The Battle of Crete was a Pyrrhic vic 
tory for the Germans. They lost about 
half of the élite 7th Parachute Division 
which was their only airborne unit. Hit 
ler was so shocked by the heavy casual 
that he concluded that 


case, 


surprise 
attacks were now impossible and insisted 


ties 


that the days of successful airborne op 
erations were over. As a consequence the 
Germans never again launched a large 
scale airborne attack. 

y that it is 
absolutely essential to provide an effec 
tive defense for airfields, especially on 


Crete shows most clearly 


islands and isolated, remote areas such as 
Alaska. The capture of an airheld will 
give the attacker the capability of speed 
ty reinforcing himself by air with plain 
troops. Denying airhelds to the attacker 
compels him to reinforce by parachute or 
glider—a costly method at best. If the 
Maleme airfield had been held by the 
defenders, or even thoroughly cratered 
before it was captured, it is hard to see 
how the German attack could have suc 
¢ eeded. 

Crete shows that tanks are 
murderous anti-airborne weapons when 
employed against airborne troops imme 
diately after their landings on the drop 
zones. Crete is the only historical exam 
ple where tanks were employed against 
airborne troops during the actual land 
ings. A tank on the loose in a drop zone 
is a paratrooper's nightmare. It assumes 
a significance out of all proportion to its 
normal value in combat. There were 
only twenty-two tanks on Crete in a bat 
tle in which some 50,000 men were 
engaged. Yet they were a most important 
element in the conflict. It is doubtful if 
twenty-two tanks were ever expended 
more profitably. 


also 


HERE is a final lesson here. Every 

effort should be made to decimate the 
enemy's airborne forces even if the im 
mediate battle is hopelessly lost. If the 
defenders on Crete had not put up such 
a stout defense against great odds, they 
would undoubtedly have been subjected, 
as Churchill has written, to other airborne 
attacks against “Cyprus, Iraq, Syria, and 
even perhaps Persia.” As it was, to quote 
him in conclusion, “The 
of their highest class fighting men re 
moved a formidable air and parachute 
weapon from all further part in immedi 
ate events in the Middle East.” 


xerman losses 


A 


iz oe = 


i eb. 


British “I” tanks during pre-World War II maneuvers at Aldershot. General abeate forces on Crete had six of these, 
plus sixteen “oldish” light tanks with which to fight off the German parachute attacks on the airfields and ports. 
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A Significant and Impressive Report 


REORGANIZATION 
OF THE ARMY ESTABLISHMENT 


The Men with Green Thumbs 


The changes we recommend 
should be viewed as the first step 
in a continuing vigorous process of 
improving the organizational struc- 
ture of the Department . . . Prog- 
ress will best be achieved by 
evolution. 


S those who know something about 
it could testify, the reformation of the 
Army’s organization isn’t something to 
be done rashly or in a day. If you have 
the authority and the zeal you can make 
improvements here and there, but if you 
are at all responsible and conscientious 
(you are if you have authority), you are 
quite conscious that before you go about 
tearing Army organization from its roots, 
you had better have something to set out 
in place of it that will grow to full 
strength quickly. 

The danger of wholesale uprooting 
and change is especially acute in time of 
war and cold war. In time of war in 
efficient and wasteful organization can 
be accepted in the knowledge that the 
duration is limited in time—at least we 
Americans have always so thought. Reor 
ganization during a cold war must be 
done by conscientious men with green 
thumbs who know how to prune with 
out causing loss of strength; how to 
transplant for greater strength and vigor; 
and what plant food formula is best. 

The Sec retary of the 
Army Stevens’ Advisory Committee on 
Army Organization have proven them 
selves men with green thumbs. Their 
69 page, 20,000-word report is a rea 
soned and responsible handbook for 
those who would work in the garden of 
military organization. 

The committee recommends no wild 
swinging with scythe or hoe that would 
indiscriminately cut down fruitful plants 
as well as rank weeds. It has wisely 
placed its reliance on evolutionary proc 
esses and the belief that healthy plants 
given a helping hand have within them 
the power to throw off the diseases that 
cause waste and inefhciency. 
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members of 


The Committee was formed on 18 
September by Mr. Stevens in conse 
quence of directives by President Eisen 
hower and Secretary of Defense Wilson. 
The Air Force and Navy are making 
similar studies of their organization, but 
with inter-service committees. 

During the ninety days, the Commit 
tee met every other week for four or five 





Principal Changes 


q Creation of a Deputy Secretary to 
serve as the Secretary's “intimate as- 
sociate in the general management of 
the Department” (the office of Un 
der Secretary would be abolished). 
q Creation of an additional Assist 
ant Secretary (for a total of three); 
each would have control of a single 
area: men, money or matériel. 

@ Redefinition of the role of the 
Chief of Staff to make him “operat- 
ing manager of the whole Army Es 
tablishment.” 

@ Addition of a second Vice Chief 
of Staff with one in charge of Opera 
tions and the other Supply. 

q Establishment of a Supply Com 
mand that would have general re 
sponsibilities for the seven technical 
services. 

q Establishment of a Continental 
Army Command which would take 
over all of the functions of the Office, 
Chief of Army Field Forces, and 
have added responsibilities for the 
direction and control of the six Con 
tinental Armies. 


Other Improvements 


G Strengthening of the Secretary’s 
position and authority in the Defense 
establishment and the Department of 
the Army. 

@ Relieving civilian secretaries of 
“operating” responsibilities. 

@ Relieving General Staff sections 
of major “operating” activities. 

q Improvements in the organization 
for research and development. 

q Improvements in financial man 
agement. 

q Improvements in career manage 
ment. 











days, many of the meetings lasting far 
into the night. Each member did a tre 
mendous amount of “homework,” to the 
admiration of the full-time staff and its 
Army advisors. In all it heard 129 wit 
nesses: 81 from the Army Establishment 
itself; many of the others were men who 
have been intimately and officially asso 
ciated with the Army establishment in 
recent years or are presently in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The Committee wisely shunned any 
attempt to inject personality clashes or 
controversy into their report. It criticized 
rarely and when it did it was impassion 
ate and objective. (Its most pointed 
criticism was directed at unnamed As 
sistant Secretaries of Defense who some 
times in the past have violated orderly 
procedure and curtailed the authority 
and position of the Secretary of the 
Army by intervening directly in the 
work of the Army Staff.) 

The following sections give the gist of 
the Committee's report with additional 
background and significant facts that the 
editors believe will be helpful to our 
readers’ understanding of the work of 
the Committee and its implications. 


Civilian Control 

The Secretary has an interest in 
and responsibility for everything 
done in his department. To dis 
charge his duty he must delegate 
to others, but he can never rid 
himself of the basic responsibility 
which is his by statute. 


N its acceptance of the prevailing opin 

ion of civil control of the military 
establishment, the Committee adds no 
new ideas to the philosophy—if indeed 
any can be added—but it does strike 
some lusty blows for the principle that 
could be more telling than all the words 
contemporary exhorters invoke about the 
sanctity of the phrase. The Committee 
wisely turned its attention to finding 
methods of making the principle work; a 
detail so obviously essential that it is of 
ten overlooked. They made three points 
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HON. ROBERT B. STEVENS 
Secretary of the Army 


First, the Secretary of the Army is the 
re sponsible head of the De partment. In 
setting policy and objectives he may seek 
the advice of his civilian assistants and 


military advisors and he may ce I vate 


authority to them, “but he can never rid 


himself of the basic responsibility which 


is his by statute.” 

Secondly, the role of his civilian as 
sistants is to institute policy, set objec 
tives and evaluate performance in their 
fie lds I he 


phatically states that the prese nt author 


assigned Committee em 


ity of civilian assistants to “direct and 


conduct” (Committee's italics) areas for 
ne ither 
Rather, “the 


role of the civilian is to inject an outside 


which each is responsible, “is 


yracticable nor desirable.” 
| 


point of view, to improve business prac 
tices, to review operations, and to assume 
responsibilities for adhe rence to polic ies.” 

Finally, “the military provides the op 
erating organization by which polic ICS 
is the “mili 
tary leader” of the Army, the Committe 
concluded “that it is essential that the 


are executed.” Because he 


Chief of Staff serve as operating man 
ager for the Secretary.” Furthermore, as 
“the professional military field includes 
both combat and the businesslike aspects 
of supply,” the Chief of Staff must have 
broad authority to conduct all the opera 
tions of the Army establishment. 

Having thus carefully separated the 
functions and duties of the civilian secre 
tariat and the military, the Committee 
proceeded to recommend organizational 
changes that would make the system 
work, 

Deputy Secretary. 
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The Secretary of 


MR. PAULL. DAVIES, Chairman 
President, Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
San Jose, Calif. 


the Army must devote so much of his 
time to interpreting “the Army and its 
policies to the Department of Defense, 
the Congress and the public,” and in 
visiting forces and installations of the 
Army at home and abroad, that he needs 
a Deputy Secretary to free him of super 


Army “THe 


should serve as the Secretary’s intimate 


vision of major programs. 
associate and deputy in the general man 
agement of the Department.” (The of 
fice of Under Secretary would be abol 


ished. 


Assistant Secretaries. [he assistant 
secretaries should be supervisors of three 
major functional areas: men, matériel 
and money. They should not be respon 
sible for day-to-day operations but should 
be engaged in establishing objectives and 
policies and in evaluating performances. 

Assistant Secretary for Financial 
Management would give the Secretary 


an assistant in the money area that he 





Stronger Position for 
Secretary of Army 


The Committee believes that these 
steps need to be taken to increase the 
stature and influence of the Secretary 
of the Army, within and without the 
Department: 

@ He should “participate actively in 
the formulation by the Secretary of 
Defense of basic policies guiding the 
Department of the Army.” 

@ He should “attend, as a regular 
observer, meetings of the National 
Security Council.” 











MR. HAROLD BOESCHENSTEIN 
President, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Toledo, O. 


This 


would formulate fiscal policies, super 


does not now have. secretary 
vise the budget, prescribe accounting 
methods and data these methods should 
produce in the way of fiscal information, 
and appraise the effectiveness of Army 
management and organization. He would 
work closely with the Comptroller. 


The Chief of Staff 
We have concluded that it is es 
sential that the ( ‘hief of Staff serve 
as operating manager for the Sec 
The ¢ hief of Staff's 


responsibility must embrace all op 


retary. 


erations of the Army. 


lik Chief of Staff is an overworked 

man. He is a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. He, like the Secretary, 
must spend a great deal of time interpret 
ing the Army to the Congress and the 
public, and in visiting and inspecting 
and installations all the 
The Committee recognized this 


fi yrces over 
world. 
but it believed many positive virtues 
would be gained by making him the 
“operating manager of the whole Army 
establishment.” “Operational success and 
efficient and economical supply manage 
ment require close coordination and the 
resolution of differences between the 
using and supply elements of the Army,” 
the Committee observed. It added: “The 
vital interdependence of supply and 
military planning makes it imperative 
that the Chief of Staff be responsible for 
supply and coordination.” 


Vice Chief for Supply. The Commit 
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MR. C. JARED INGERSOLL 
Chairman of the Board, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Gulf Railway Co., Philadelphia 


tee would make it humanly possible for 
the Chief of Staff to exercise this direc 
tion by providing him with a second 
Vice Chief; giving him one for opera 
tions and another for supply. 

Phe 
tional organization of fixing responsibil 
ity for supply in the Assistant Secretary 


Committee rejected the tradi 


for Matériel because this did not conform 
to its closely reasoned belief that the 
“essential role of the impermanent civil 
ian is to establish objectives, formulate 
policies, evaluate performance and see 
that the military” does its job. 

\nother possible organization of the 
office of the Chief of Staff that some ofh 
cers familiar with the office have mulled 
over would retain the single Vice Chief 

for the same reasons the Committee 
gave for the creation of a Deputy Secre 
tary of the Army 
uty Chiefs (Operations and Supply 


replacing the two present Deputy Chiefs. 


and provide two Dep 


The General Staff 


Assignment of operational respon 
sibilities to the General Staff con 
stitutes, in the opinion of this 
Committee, a significant weakness. 
I his . causes confusion. 

H1E Committee would divest the Gen 

eral Staff of its “major” operating re 
sponsibilities. 

G4 would be relieved of the biggest 
load under the Committee's plan. Its 
present responsibilities for the technical 
transferred to the 


services would be 


Supply Command (see below) and the 
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MR. IRVING A. DUFFY 
Vice President, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich 


Vice Chief of Staff for Supply. G4 
would also be relieved of some of its re 
sponsibility for Research and Develop 
ment, 

G1 would no longer direct and control 
the administrative staffs and services. 

G3 would experience less change. It 
would continue to operate the schools it 
presently is responsible for. Some of its 
training activities would be taken over 
by the Continental Army Command (see 
below The Committee rejected a pro 
posal that G3 should be split into two 
separate divisions: Operations & Plans; 
lt held that 
since the Joint Chiefs of Staff now do 
most of the Strategic planning, the Chiet 


Training & Organization 


of Staff no longer needed a “command 
post as he did during the Second WU orld 
War. The Committee also turned down 
a proposal that Psychological Warfare be 
consolidated with G3. The 


contended that this function needs sé pa 


Committee 


rate status because it is new and, as an 
‘activity not well established throughout 
the executive branch of the government, 
needs encouragement. 

(2 would be affected even less than 
G3. It would continue to supervise mili 
tary attachés and operate schools to train 
intelligence personnel. It rejected the 
proposal for an “intelligence corps” be 
cause it “would tend to remove the re 
sponsibility for intelligence trom opera 
tional officers.” The Committee believes 


*®°A reorganization of the technical services 
[of the Army} would be no more painful than 
backing into a buzzsaw Former Sec. Def 
Robert A. Lovett. Certificates of Appreciation to 
the four civilian members were awarded by Sec 
retary Stevens. 


LT. GEN. LYMAN L. LEMNITZER 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Plans and Research 


that “increased ¢ mphasis on and prestige 


for inte lligence work is essential.” 


The Staff Sections 


existing distinctions among 
these staff agencies as to their rela 
five importance and the organiza 
tional level at which they operate 
may be eliminated since such dis 
tinctions serve no practical pur 


pose aera 


Com 


mittee lumps together as “staff sections 


Lik. fourteen activities that the 


are shown in the chart on page 28. Most 
of them would continue to perform as 
they have in the past but the Committec 
did recommend substantial changes in 
four of them. 

Judge Advocate General. While the 
JAG is by law the legal advisor of the 
Department of the Army, there are many 
other legal staffs within the establish 
ment. [he Secretary of the Army has a 
Department Counselor with a small staff 
of attorneys. Legal staffs exist within 

The 
procurement division of the JAG is phys 
ically located within the office of the G4 


several of the technical services. 


Thus there IS considerable overlapping 


and some lack of consistency in legal 
work within the Army. 

[he Committee seeks to eliminate this 
by assigning the responsibility for coor 
dination to the Judge Advocate General 
It prefers the JAG to the Department 
Counselor for this because the JAG can 
provide the continuity that a civilian 
counselor could not hope to furnish. 
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The Department Counselor would 
continue to be the personal advisor of 
the Secretary of the Army and his civil 
ian assistants, but he would refer all 
other legal and legislative matters to the 
JAG or the Office of Legislative Liaison. 

The Supply Commander should have 
a competent staff of legal advisors but it 
would be subject to functional supervis- 
ion and coordination of the JAG. 

Civilian Personnel. The Committee 
believes the Office of Civilian Personnel 
should be transferred from the Assistant 
Secretary for Manpower to that of a staff 
section. It is “illogical,” the Committee 
said, for that office not to be under the 
direction of the Chief of Staff asa large 
number of civilians are employed in es 
tablishments subject to his direction and 
control. 

Reserve activities. [he Committee 
would abolish the offices of Special As 
sistant for Civilian Component Affairs 
and the Executive for Reserve and 
ROTC Affairs and create two separate 
staff sections: an Office of Reserve Af 
fairs and an Office of ROTC Affairs. 

Civil Affairs-Military Government. 
Che Committee thinks greater emphasis 
should be placed on these activities. It 
would therefore create a separate staft 
section, consisting of the Military Gov 
ernment Division of the Office of the 
Provost Marshal General, and the Mili 
tary Government Department of the 
Provost Marshal General School. 


Continental Army Command 


To pron ide for more effective direc 


tion, to limit the number reporting 
directly to the Chief of Staff, and 
to insure the immediate effective 
ness of these training commands 


armies] in 


[the six Continental 
time of war, the Committe pro 
poses establishment of a Conti 


nental Army Command. 


HE Continental Army Command 
would take over the present functions 
of the Office, Chief of Army Field 
Forces and have additional responsibility 
for the work of each of the six Conti 
The Committee believes 
the present AFF staff could take over 
these additional responsibilities with only 
“a modest increase in the present staff.” 


nental armics, 


[raining responsibilities are “now 
spread among 15 or more organizations,” 
the Committee reports. It would create 
“clearer lines of authority for training”: 

G3 would establish all general train 

ing polic ies. 

Continental Army Command would 

be responsible for basic training of 
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all individuals, all combat arms 
training, all combined training, and 
all civilian component training. 

Specialized training would be the re 
sponsibility of the appropriate staffs 
and Supply Command until indi 
viduals and units are assigned to 
armies in the field. 


Supply Command 
Effective management of the 
Army's supply activities—the devel. 
opment, production, procurement, 
storage and distribution of weap 
ons, matériel and equipment—ne 
cessitates a high and specialized 
order of competence. It also re 
quires the understanding and at 
tention of the Army's top civilian 
and military leaders that its impor 


tance and magnitude dictate. 


Lik need for a long look and reorgani 

zation of the Army's services of supply 
was one of the principal reasons for the 
establishment of the Committee. Criti 
cism of the present Organization goes 
back almost as far as the memory of man 
runneth. The Committee's 
would assure one very important thing 


decisions 


responsibility for the activities of the 
technical services could henceforth be 
fixed. The creation of a Vice Chief of 
Staff for Supply and a Supply Com 
mander (parallel with the Continental 
Army Commander ) assures that. 

In its consideration of the problem, 
the Committee had first to make basic 
decisions about the type of organization 
it would recommend. 

It could adopt what has been called 





Combat Forces and 
Commands 
The 
pressed that the basic organiza 
tion of the combat army has 
worked well. Its effectiveness 
has been demonstrated 


Committee . . . is im 


twice 
in this generation. 


lL hus the Committee made no rec 
ommendation for changes in the or 
ganization of the Army for combat. 
It said that testimony indicated that 
all overseas commands were “effec 
tively organized for combat.” It is 
known that the Committee heard 
testimony in favor of the re-establish 
ment of thé offices of the chiefs of 
combat arms (artillery, armor, intan 
try), but it took no notice of this 
recommendation in its written report. 











the “Navy System” of having the sup 
ply organization by-pass the Chief of 
Staff and report directly to the Assistant 
Secretary for Matériel. [he Committee 
rejected this when it decided that the 
Chiet of Staff must be the “operating 
manager’ of the whole Army establish 
ment. 

It could have made a much more radi 
cal reorganization by recommending a 
functional type with “commands” for re 
search and development, procurement, 
warehousing and issue, and so on. The 
Committee rejected this because the 
“development, procurement and distribu 
tion of an item is a more meaningful 
basis for organization . . . than specializa 
tion in each function.” The Committee 
noted that many of the country’s larg 
est corporations are organized like the 
Army's technical services (General Mo 
tors is one). It did not say, as it might 
have, that many ot these corporations 
patterned their organization on the 
Army. The committee did note that some 
corporations have recently shifted from 
“functional” to the Army's “commodity” 
type of organization. 

[he decision to recommend a Supply 
Commander came after the Committee 
determined that effective coordination 
could not otherwise be provided. It 
noted that while G4 “directs and con 
trols” the technical services, men and 
money for them must come from Gl 
and the Comptroller. 

Line and Staff. | he Committee sees a 
“line and staff” with the technical serv 
ices representing the “line” or operat 
ing elements and the staff represented 
by the Supply Commander and _ his 
headquarters, and the Vice Chief for 
Supply. It believes this would provide 
firm control, effect savings in money and 
manpower and be much more efhicient 
As the organization matured it could pos 
sibly begin to mix certain similar func 
tions of each of the services: warehous 
ing, for example. As it now is, the serv 
ices are so tightly compartmentalized 
that even when they are together in 
such an activity as a general warehouse, 
each of the services operates its portion 
of it with little reference to the others. 

As the organization matured it would 
give officers of the technical services 
greater opportunities for broadening 
their knowledge and rising to higher po 
sitions of authority. The Committee 
believes that the Supply Commander and 
the Vice Chief of Staff for Supply 
should always come from the ranks of 
the technical services. 

The operational authority of the Sup 
ply Commander would be clarified. He 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Soviet Masters on the walls of the Kremlin on 7 November 1953. 


MALENKOV’S DILEMMA 


Admiral William H. Standley and Rear Admira! Arthur A. Ageton 


N 1925, Stalin said, “Not a single one 

of Lenin’s disciples is worthy of Len 
in’s Mantle.” When they invited Stalin 
to join their Troika of power, neither 
Zinoviev nor Kamenev suspected the 
inarticulate Georgian, the plodding work 
horse of the Secretariat, of ambition to 
become But, 
while Lenin still lived, Stalin had be 
come an important member of three 


Lenin's sole successor. 


controlling party mechanisms—the Or 
ganization Bureau, the Central Commit 
tee, and the Politburo. With control of 
the Party Secretariat, he put men per 
sonally loyal to him into key positions in 
Party and government; thus Stalin built 
up a personal organization beholden 
unto him alone. 


After 


Lenin's death, Stalin success 


fully played one faction in the Politburo 
off against another, expelling one after 
another from the Politburo and the 
party, finally resorting to the terrible 
blood purges of 1936 and 1938 to destroy 
those comrades-at-arms in the Revolution 
who might constitute the nucleus of an 
opposition. When, in 1941 and 1942 he 
assumed the additional posts of Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers (Pre 
mier Armed 
Forces, and attained absolute control of 


, Generalissimo of the 


the Secret Police through his loyal sup 
porter, Lavrenti Beria, Stalin became the 
dictator complete, probably the most 
powerful, absolute, and autocratic ruler 
in the history of the world. 

lo compare the membership of the 
various Politburos down through the 


years has always fascinated me. An ex 
amination of early Politburos reveals 
that, by 1927, Stalin had eliminated his 
fellow triumvirs, Zinoviev and Kamenev, 
as well as his bitter enemy, Leon Trot 
sky. Stalin had also packed the Politburo 
with five regular and five alternate mem 
bers, all his loyal supporters; by 1929, 
all members of the 1924 Politburo had 
been expelled from the Party and dis 
graced; by 1938, all but Trotsky were 
dead and he was murdered in 1940. 

Of even greater interest to us now is 
the composition of various Politburos, 
during and since World War I. These 
are shown in the chart on page 33. 

This top group of Communist Party 
leaders has changed little during the 
past eleven years. Some have died and 





\omirnaL Wit.tAM EI, Sranptey, USN retired, was U.S. Ambassador to Soviet Russia during World War II. He 
was Chief of Naval Operations, delegate to the London Naval Treaty Conference, and initiator of the Vinson 
Trammell bill, which provided for building and maintaining the Navy at treaty strength. He retired in 1937 
after forty years of service, but was recalled to active duty during the Second World War. Admiral Standley was 
U.S. Navy member of the special War Supply Mission to Russia, then served as a member of the Roberts Com 
mission to investigate and report the facts relating to the Pearl Harbor attack, and in 1942 was appointed U.S. 
Ambassador to Soviet Russia. Returning from Russia in 1943, he was again recalled to active duty and served in 
the Office of Strategic Services until 1945, 

Rear Apmirat Arruur A. Aceon is a graduate of the Naval Academy, Class of 1923. He served in battleships 
for seven years, attended the postgraduate schoool at Annapolis and did graduate work at George Washington 
University. He was head of the Navigation Division at the Naval Academy from 1941 to 1943 and from 1943 to 
1945 he was executive officer of the Washington and in command of Amphibious Task Groups in the Pacific. 
Long a regular contributor of articles and short stories to national magazines, Admiral Ageton is the author of 
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others have disappeared. But the most 
significant feature is the phenomenally 
rapid rise of Malenkov from last of the 
alternate members of the Politburo in 
1942 to Number One on the list of 
1953 Presidium members. When I was 
in Moscow, Malenkov was relatively 
unknown. I saw him only a few times, a 
fat, flabby individual, with a moonlike, 
expressionless face, in a drab Party uni 
form. Highly intelligent, sly, and clever, 
as his impressive list of accomplishments 
during and since the War would indi 
cate, as with Stalin in the early days of 
his rise to power, Malenkov’s very ob 
scurity probably has been an asset. 


OO young for the October Revolution, 

Malenkov enlisted in the Red Army 
while still a boy and spent his time 
checking up on the loyalty of his com 
rades. He left the Red Army in 1920, 
joined the Party, impressed his super 
visors with his brilliant work, and was 
sent to school. It was Kaganovich who 
brought Malenkov to the attention of 
Stalin. From 1925 to 1930, he was chief 
of Stalin’s personal secretariat. He fol 
lowed Stalin’s route to power, rising 
through the Party Secretariat to become 
personnel chief of the Central Commit 
tee and a member of the Party Secre 
tariat; there, as a favorite of Stalin, he 
had with the 
preparation of the papers of the great 
purges of 1936 to 1939. In those days, 


doubtless much to do 


Lavrenti Beria was his only close friend. 

During the War, Malenkov ran the 
Russian aircraft factories. By war's end, 
he stood high in Stalin’s favor, probably 
just below Zhdanov and Molotov. His 
drop from fourth place on the Politburo 
list of 1946 to last place in 1947 coin 
cided with his grim struggle for influ- 
ence with Zhdanov, Stalin’s first deputy 
for Cominform and Communist Party 
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affairs. Malenkov was appointed First 
Secretary of the Central Committee Sec 
retariat in 1947, was removed from the 
Secretariat a few months later. During 
the interim, he his battle with 
Zhdanov, humiliating his sick rival 
through his son, Zuri Zhdanov, by dis 
crediting the younger Zhdanov in an 
argument over genetics and Lysenko’s 
theory. Three weeks later, the elder 
Zhdanov died, reportedly of a_ heart 
attack; a group of the most distinguished 
Soviet physicians, accused of deliberately 
giving party leaders incorrect treatment 
for their ailments, were tried, convicted 
and imprisoned. The Malenkov regime 
has admitted that the accusers of these 
doctors lied and that the confessions of 


won 


the doctors were completely spurious 
and by implication, were obtained “by 
impermissible means of investigation 
which are strictly forbidden under So 
viet Law.” One of those for whose death 
the accused doctors confessed responsi 
bility, was Malenkov’s bitte: 
Zhdanov. 

Back in Stalin’s favor, in July 1948, 
Malenkov was reappointed First Secre 
tary of the Party 
pushing hard to pass Molotov in Party 


enemy, 


Secretariat and was 


favor. 

\t the first Party Congress in thirteen 
years held in October 1952, Malenkov 
delivered the all-important policy speech, 
which Stalin had always made. He ap 
pealed to non-Communist countries of 
the West to break with America and to 
forge closer ties with Soviet Russia. 
Later in Warsaw, he said: “We believe 
that the two 

capitalism and socialism—is inevitable 
for a long period of time.” But make no 
mistake—Malenkov is a true Communist, 
Soviet Russian style. He believes just as 
firmly as Stalin in the “permanent revo 
lution.” As well as he can, he will press 


co-existence of systems 








for the spread of Communism through 
out the world. 

In January 1952, on the occasion of 
his fiftieth birthday, Radio Moscow 
saluted him as dear Georgi Malenkov, 
“True pupil of Lenin, Comrade-in-arms 
of Stalin.” In his position as First See 
retary, he had replaced the dead and 
discredited with men personally loyal to 
him and owing their advancement to 
him; like Stalin two decades earlier, he 
had patiently built up an organization of 
his own within the structure of the 
party. Ambitious, clever and unscrupu 
lous, he had the good sense to get under 
a good man and work up. Now 52, his 
years of slavish loyalty have paid off. 

As Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Molotov was the Russian with whom 
I had the most frequent contact during 
my stay in Russia. Scrupulously correct 
and courteous, he was often cold and 
repelling and almost completely humor 
less. Even after upward of fifty meet 
ings, both official and social, I never felt 
that I really got to know him. 

An Old Bolshevik and revolutionary 
comrade of Stalin, he was Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers (1930-39), a 
member of the Politburo since 1926 
For many years, he was considered to be 
closest to Stalin of all his advisers, al 
though it appeared to me that Zhdanov 
and later Malenkov moved into this 
coveted position. Unlike Malenkov, who 
has never been out of the Soviet Union 
and has a reputation around Moscow of 
hating all foreigners, particularly Ameri 
cans, Mr. Molotov has had many con 
tacts with the outside world and West 
ways. Restored to the post of 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, his con 
siderable experience and foreign know! 
edge may have a softening effect upon 
the decisions that Malenkov and the 
new Presidium make. 


em 
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00 a time after Stalin's death, this 
new Troika represented the power and 
authority of the Communist Party and 
the Soviet Government: Molotov, Vice 
Premier and expert in conduct of foreign 
affairs; Beria, who controlled the organi 
zations for state security and the secret 
police, with their large numbers of 
highly disciplined and politically reliable 
troops; and Malenkov who controlled the 
party machinery, was Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, and inherited the 
all-important function of directing the 
party's ideological policy. 

If we look again at the 1953 Presidium 
of the Central Committee, we can see 
how well this Troika took care of mem 
bers of former Politburos to continue 
the “interlocking directorates” between 
the Presidium and the government. 

Marshal Voroshilov, a military elder 
statesman, was moved up to the honorary 
position of Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet. Marshal Bul 
ganin became Vice-Premier and Com 
missar of War; Kaganovich, Vice-Premier 
and member of the Presidium; Mikoyan, 
Commissar of Internal and External 
Trade; Shvernik, Chairman of the All 
Union Council of the Trade Unions 
Council. Khrushchev was more recently 
given the vital control of the Party Secre 
tariat and Party patronage. We may be 
sure that the new members and alternate 


members of the Presidium are loyal sup 
porters of Malenkov. 

Thus we see that the Troika returned 
to Stalin’s wartime organization with 


Presidium members directly responsible 
for the conduct of affairs as commissars 
of the most important ministries. The 
new Presidium, which replaces the Polit 
buro, and the members of the Presidium 
who can dominate it, still can exercise 
total power in Soviet Russia. 

For a few months, everything seemed 
to go well with the new Troika. Yet all 
the while, I confidently expected a 
“Kremlin revolution,” a bitter struggle 
for supreme power among the members 
of the Presidium. The very fact that 
Malenkov so heavily stressed Party unity 
indicated to me that he was apprehen 
sive. In my opinion, this accounted for 
his haste in announcing the changes in 
party and governmental organization. It 
appeared that the new Troika wanted 
time to consolidate its position, to ensure 
the stability of its regime. The de 
emphasis of Stalin was, at first, harder to 
understand. 

We must remember that Stalin was 
able to capitalize on his relationship with 
Lenin. At every opportunity, he glorified 
the Great Lenin, Communist deity of 
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the Soviet Union. Life-sized pictures of 
the Great Lenin with his disciple, Stalin, 
always on his left were displayed in 
Red Square, in all schoolrooms, on pub 
lic buildings, and in every public place. 
During the War, Stalin’s bulletins ex 
tolled the virtues of the Great Lenin and 
urged the people to hold sacred and to 
preserve the heritage handed down to 
them by the Great Lenin. It was as a 
devoted disciple of the Great Lenin that 
Stalin maintained his control of the 
Communist Party and his power over the 
Russian people. 

Malenkov never had personal contact 
with Lenin; his association with Stalin, 
while close and sometimes intimate, was 
such as to make it difficult for him to set 
up a Great Stalin as his own and the 
Russian people's idol and thus by extoll 
ing the virtues of the Great Stalin, pre 
serve the power which had been con 
ferred upon him as Premier. 

The new Troika had, it semed to me, 
a fatal weakness in that Party and 
Secret Police were represented, but not 
the Red Army. What of Marshal Niko- 
lai Bulganin, Commissar of War, and 
Marshal Georgi Zhukov, his assistant 
commissar and Red Army war hero? 

One must never forget that Stalin, as 
only General Secretary of the Party, had 
an even more formidable opponent in 
Trotsky, Hero of the October Revolu 
tion, commanding the absolute lovalty 
and devotion of the Red Army; that he 
had three of his Chiefs of Secret Police 
purged when he suspected them of con 
spiring against him; and that in the 
bloody purges of 1937, he was able 
secretly to try, convict, and execute Mar 
shal Tukhachevsky and a group of the 
highest generals of the Red Army. 

Stalin had something else of impor 
tance in his favor—the rigid party dis 
cipline—which made his former comrades 
acquiesce in their own defeat. Perhaps 
Malenkov inherited this advantage, but 
there was a difference. Not yet had he 
achieved complete dominance: he still 
had to depend upon a maijoritv in the 
Presidium to achieve his ends. With the 
backing of the Troika and the new mem 
bers, he seemed to have a working ma 
jority. 


HARDLY expected evidence of the 

struggle for power to become apparent 
as scon as it did. For some months after 
Stalin’s death, it looked as if Beria were 
winning—not only the Great Stalin but 
also Malenkov were de-emphasized; 
Khrushchev took over management of 
the Party Secretariat; Beria installed his 
supporters in strategic posts in the 
Ukraine, Georgia, the Caucasus, and the 


Malenkov was un- 
commonly silent. Even the news break 
on release of the condemned doctors was 
given over Beria’s signature. 

Ihen unrest in the satellites broke 
into open revolt, hidden from Western 
eyes by the Iron Curtain. But nothing 
could hide from the West the riots and 
the hopeless, futile, desperate, and un- 
organized uprisings in East Berlin and 
Eastern Germany in June, which the 
Red Army had to suppress. Lavrenti 
Beria was the Presidium member respon 
sible for the security of the satellites and 
East Germany. Malenkov had the issue 
he needed to challenge the most power 
ful of his opponents. Under the rigid 
party discipline, it is likely that Beria 
acquiesced in his own defeat—the Pre 


satellite countries. 


sidium decision was taken unanimously. 
So Beria toppled from his high estate as 
Number Two in the Troika and became 
a prisoner of his own secret police. With 
all of his potentiality for power and 
terror, how could this come about? 

Along with the Chairmanship of the 
Presidium of the Council of Ministers 
(Premier) and the Party machinery, 
Malenkoy apparently inherited some- 
thing more useful and important—Stal 
in’s super-Secret Police. This is an elite 
organization which took orders direct 
from Stalin or through his personal sec 
retariat and reached out into key posi 
tions in Beria’s Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs, the Government bureaus, the 
Party organization, and the armed forces. 
It is probable that General Sergei Krug 
lov, who was Beria’s assistant, prepared 
his arrest, even as Beria prepared the 
arrest of Yezhov, his chief in NKVD. 

Phe Red Army may have participated. 
Rumors came out of Moscow of tanks 
and troops rolling down Sadovaya Boule 
vard toward Beria’s home on 27 June, 
the day he disappeared from public view. 
But these might well have been some 
units of the fifteen divisions of troops 
which belong to the Secret Police. 

That Malenkov had the power to ar 
rest Beria and to charge him with high 
crimes and treason before the Presidium 
and the Central Committee of the Party 
is proof enough that he had won his first 
battle in the struggle for supreme power 
in the Kremlin. The history of Sta 
lin’s rise to power may be repeating it 
self, with Malenkov playing Stalin’s role 
in control of the Party machinery. With 
no other support, Stalin was able to 
eliminate four of his chiefs of Secret 
Police; apparently it was not dificult for 
Malenkov to purge the first of his. 


UT what of the Red Army? Unques 
tionably, Malenkov had assurance of 
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the backing of the Army before he had 
Beria arrested. In the continuing strug 
gle for supreme power, can he count on 
its continued support? The answer to 
that question lies in the minds and ambi 
tions of two Army men: Marshals Niko- 
lai Bulganin and Georgi Zhukov, who 
operate the Commissariat of War and 
control the Red Army. 

Marshal Bulganin is a veteran of the 
civil wars, a native Russian, originally a 
factory worker, came up through the 
Party organization and the Army to be 
come both a marshal and a top civilian 
administrator and executive. On _ the 
civil side he has been President of the 
Soviet State Bank, Mayor of Moscow, 
member since 1946 of the Politburo. No 
political general, he commanded troops 
in active operations during World War 
Il; an Old Bolshevik, he long enjoved 
Stalin’s confidence. He considered him 
one of the best strategists in Soviet Rus 
sia. With the support of Marshal Zhu 
kov, a professional soldier and the Red 
Army's greatest war hero, Marshal Bul 
ganin and the Red Army are a force with 


which Mr. Malenkov will 


rec ke nn. 


have to 


BELIEVE 
tainty for a continuation of the “Krem 
lin Revolution,” a bitter struggle for 


that we can look with cer 


supreme power among the members of 
the Presidium. This will not, in my 
opinion, seriously affect the long-range 
objectives of the Soviet Union—the con 
solidation of the Soviet gains within its 
sphere of influence, the deterioration of 
the anti‘Communist coalition, the spread 
of Communism to other countries. The 


creed of the Communist Party still reads 


that “it is inconceivable that the Soviet 
Republic should continue to exist for a 
long period side by side with imperialist 
states. Ultimately, one or the other must 
conquer.” 

We must not be misled by the sinuous 
deviations of Communist tactics; what 
ever the name of the man who wins 
through to supreme power, he will still 
promote the world revolution by every 
means of subversion, coercion, intimida 
tion, and even war. 

We always watch with interest the ap 
pearance or non-appearance of promi 
nent Soviet Beria’s 
absence from certain public ceremonies 
which first tipped us off to the fact that 
he was in trouble. 

Both Malenkov and Molotov appeared 
for the annual celebration of the “Great 
October Revolution of 1917,” and For 
eign Minister Molotov held his usual 
reception to the Diplomatic Corps. The 
only Soviet speakers on this anniversary 
were military men—Marshal Voroshilov 
in his capacity as titular chief of state 
and Marshal Bulganin at the ceremony 
in Red Square. 

If Bulganin’s speech may be taken as 
a statement of Soviet policy, the peace 
offensive of Premier Malenkovy apparent 
ly has ended. The Commissar of Wat 
brought out many of the old charges 
which sounded so familiar in Stalin’s 
voice: warlike aims of the United States, 
the Soviet State’s military 
grown stronger and stronger, defiance of 
Western 


ofhcials. It was 


power has 
warmongers. His aggressive 
speech may also be significant because 
he made it, not Malenkov. Marshal Bul 
ganin controls one potential of power 
which, I believe, has not as yet knuckled 


under to Georgi Malenkov—the Red 
Army. 

When I left Moscow in 1943, | made 
this entry in my diary 

Stalin’s successors 

1) Zhdanov 
) Beria 
Bulganin 
Molotov 
Malenkov 
6) Kaganovich 

Zhdanov is dead. Beria has been 
purged. Molotov at 62 has behind him 
no potentiality for power or terror. Ka 
ganovich is 60 and has steadily lost 
influence as his former protégé rose in 
the Party hierarchy. Malenkov, in fifth 
position in 1943, now controls the Party 
machinery, the organs of propaganda, 
and has the backing of the Party or 
ganization. 

With Beria out of the way, either 
Bulganin or Molotov is next in the un 
easy seat. | would say that Bulganin, 
because of his position as Marshal of the 
Red Army and Commissar of War, is 
somewhat more secure. This may have 
the effect of uniting Malenkov and the 
Red Army Cincluding Marshals Bul 
ganin and Zhukov). And this may put 
the purge finger on Mr. Molotov, my 
fourth priority successor. 

The naked struggle for power will 
continue, not between parties or factions 
within the Party, but between individ 
uals moving toward the seat of supreme 
In this joined battle, Georgi 
Malenkov now has another task unit in 


powel . 


his task force, the potential for powe 
and terror of the police apparatus, of 
which Beria, in his hour of challenge, 
lost control. 





1942 

Stalin 
Zhdanov 
Molotov 
Kalinin 
Khrushchev 
Andreyev 
Voroshilov 
Kaganovich 
Mikoyan 


1946 

Stalin 
Molotov 
Beria 
Malenkov 
Mikoyan 
Voroshilov 
Andreyev 
Zhdanov 
Kaganovich 
Khrushchev 


Shvernik 
Vosnesensky 


Beria 
Shvernik 
Vosnesensky 
Shcherbakov 
Malenkov 





THE POLITBURO—1942-1953 


1947 

Stalin 
Molotov 
Beria 
Zhdanov 
Voroshilov 
Mikoyan 
Andreyev 
Kaganovich 
Khrushchev 


Malenkov 


1948 

Stalin 
Molotov 
Voroshilov 
Beria 
Kaganovich 
Andreyev 
Mikoyan 
Malenkov 
Khrushchev 
Kosygin 


Alternates 
Vosnesensky 


Shvernik 
Bulganin 


Vosnesensky 
Shvernik 
Kosygin 
Bulganin 


1950 

Stalin 
Molotov 
Vor »shilov 
Andreyev 
Kaganovich 
Mikoyan 
Khrushchev 
Beria 
Malenkov 
Kosygin 


Shvernik 
Bulganin 


1953" 
Malenkov 
Beria 
Molotov 
Voroshilov 
Khrushchev 
Bulganin 
Kaganovich 
Mikoyan 
Saburov 
Peruvkhin 


Shvernik 
Ponomarenko 
Meinkov 
Bagirov 


*At the Party Congress in October 1952, the name of the Politburo was changed to the Presidium of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. 
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The Candid PM 


(Personal Minutes, January-July, 1945) 
Triumph and Tragedy 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1953 


Prime Minister TO GENERAL IsMay 
25 January 44 
Pray give me summaries of what our Intelligence predicted 
[about German strategy and will to resist] on the two pre 
vious dates, and what they predict now. Each summary 
should be limited to fifteen lines. Nothing must be circu 
lated until I have had an opportunity of reading these sum 
maries. Do not let the officers concerned know that what 
they said a few months ago is being compared with what 
they say now. It would only dishearten them. 


The Modern Army 


GENERAL CHARLES L. BOLTE 
Army Vice Chief of Staff, USA 
New York, N. Y. 

16 December 1953 


New weapons inevitably require modification of tactics 
and of tactical organization. The Army is carefully studying 
the impact of the new matériel. There is a continuous re 
view of ‘Tables of Organization and Equipment to make sure 
that they provide the optimum combination of men and ma 
tériel, Dispersion and mobility, which have always been 
vitally important, are receiving even more emphasis. ‘Train 
ing in the capabilities and employment of atomic weapons is 
integrated into the training of officers and men at all levels. 
We are stressing the development of lighter and more reli 
able equipment and increased firepower and striking power. 
\t the same time, greater emphasis is being placed upon 
the initiative of smallunit leaders and the physical toughen 
ing of the soldier. 

Phe Army, in fact, is undergoing a period of greatly accel 
erated progress and « hange Its capabilities are greater than 


they have ever been before 


Tactical Nuclear Weapons 


BERNARD BRODIE 

Foreign Affairs 

January 1954 

It is perhaps impossible at this time to picture what 
ground campaigns will be like in a situation where both 
sides freely use nuclear weapons of all sizes, and it is cet 
tainly disagreeable to try. But one result appears inevitable 
and important. Large masses of men must count for less on 
the battlefield except to provide more lucrative atomic targets 
and superiority in military manpower is the one respect in 
which the Soviets have had us at an apparently permanent 
disadvantage. It also seems plain that opportunities to apply 
nuclear weapons usefully are much more open ended in 
tactical than they are in strategic use, which means that the 
American advantage in numbers of weapons and in ability 
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to produce them (which there is no doubt we can continue 
to enjoy for as long as we are willing to make the effort) 
is likely to be profoundly meaningful for some time to come. 
For the short range penetrations characteristic of tactical use, 
the problem of delivery is nothing like so acute as it is in 
strategic bombing; attrition rates for aircraft are lower, a 
wider array of aircraft types and much larger numbers of 
aircraft are usable, and in the gun and the guided missile we 
have alternative methods of delivery. All this would seem 
to present the NATO Powers with a great net military 
gain vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, provided always the former 
can stand up as well as the latter to the threat of destruction 
of their cities, and provided also that reasonable precaution 
is taken against surprise nuclear attack on our tactical air 


forces. 


Firing for Record 


1. B. HOLLEY, JR. 
Ideas and Weapons 
Yale University Press, 1953 


Probably the real beginning of scientific accumulation of 
data for ordnance came after the [Civil] War, in 1867, when 
orders went out to all batteries of artillery requiring an exact 
and detailed report of each shot fired. Units were instructed 
to record the history of each gun, the weight of projectiles, 
and the quality of powder used, as well as other similar in 
formation, on blank forms provided for the purpose by the 
Ordnance Department. A few years later an imaginative 
and resourceful Chief of Ordnance, Brig. Gen. Stephen 
Vincent Benét, demonstrated the real utility of a systematic 
collection of statistics as a basis for decisions regarding de 
velopment of weapons. Using the figures compiled by the 
Surgeon General on casualties during the Civil War and 
reinforcing them with similar statistics from the Franco 
Prussian War, Genera! Benét argued that the saber and 
bayonet were no longer important weapons. Presentation of 
these facts started the movement which reduced the saber 
to the status of ceremonial gear. 


Service Schools 


BRIG. GEN. DALE O. SMITH, USAF 
Pegasus 
December 1953 

Air Power has pushed war into a new dimension and has 
altered the art tremendously. But basic principles of war 
and national strategy have remained as the great teachers 
devised them. These principles are nurtured and flourish in 
our service schools where the popular confusion between 
principles and tactics is clarified. In our institutions of higher 
military learning there is little tendency to cling to the older 
procedures simply because of someone's equity in the know 
how of past tactics. If we have faith in these schools they 
will undoubtedly produce new thinkers, like the two Mahans 
and Tasker H. Bliss, who will scrutinize war in its new light 
and devise tactics to fit new weapons. It is here that we can 
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achieve a harmony of military thought in our rapidly chang 
ing times. Here that the concept of Air Power can be ex- 
amined and adjusted to contribute to the ideal of unification. 

Unfortunately our officer schools tie up valuable man- 
power. An ofhcer in school as a student or an instructor is 
not immediately available for combat. In times of emergency 
such as today, service schools are stripped to the bone or dis- 
banded. Should this condition maintain in an extended 
emergency there is danger of causing, through lack of school 
ing, an officer corps that is ignorant of the fundamental 
understandings of the art of war. Costly as it is for our im 
mediate fighting force, service schooling must continue 


unabated if we desire an enduring future. 


Minds and Strategy 


COLONEL JOHN R. MANEY 
Air University Quarterly Review 
Fall 1953 

From the air point of view there are many changes that 

would be desirable in our strategy. But from a ground or 

naval point of view these changes may not be desirable at all. 

[he important thing we must remember is that we change 

strategy by changing people’s minds. Whether the differ 

ence of viewpoint is the result of logic on your part or illogic 

on the other fellow’s part is immaterial. To him his illogic 

seems logic and your logic, illogical. In the nebulous field of 

military theory and strategy, where the only final proof is 

the test of war, the sole frame of reference for judgment is 

the experience of the individuals concerned and the evi 
dence of history. 


Delayed Decorations 


WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
(Personal Minutes, June-December 1944) 
Triumph and Tragedy 
Houghton Miflin Company, 1953 


Prime Minister TO SECRETARY OF STATE FOR War 
3 December 44 
l propose to speak to the King on Tuesday about this [let 
ter from a commanding ofhcer on the Western Front com 
plaining of the delay in men receiving their decorations, 
especially the “Immediate” awards], but I should first like to 
have your comments. | am indignant that men should perish 
without ever receiving decorations awarded them months 
before. I need scarcely say that no inquiries are to be 
made about the writer or the regiment, as | take the respon 
sibility. 


Why the Reds Attack Science 


VICE ADMIRAL LESLIE C. STEVENS, USN (Ret.) 
Russian Assignment 
Boston, 1953 

\ccording to the communist philosophy, the physical 
world is all that exists, consciousness being at best nothing 
but the passive reflection of that external world. Since the 
quantum theory accepts the existence of a random factor in 
the physical world which can be dealt with only statistically, 
acceptance of the quantum theory as anything other than a 
convenient temporary tool tends to destroy the communist 
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thesis that everything is knowable and to wash away the 
logical and scientific foundations on which their whole 
ideological doctrine, the necessary justification of their power 
to even their own peoples, is built. 

Ihe Soviet regime does not persecute academic freedom 
of thought capriciously, just for the sake of persecution, but 
only in cases where viewpoints can undermine the power of 
the regime or interfere with its operations. If the Western 
world would study the scientific and other intellectual con 
troversies that rock the Soviet Union, with a view to identify 
ing the threats to the regime that are involved, and would 
then throw its own intellectual weight into these contro 
versies, it might go far in loosening the hold which com 
munism has on millions of minds. 


Interview 


GENERAL NATHAN F. TWINING 
Chief of Staff, USAF 
U.S. News and World Report 
25 December 1953 

Q. Is your concept of air power going to result in a 
reduced size of armies, or will you need the large mass armies? 

A. I don’t want to get into the other fellow’s bailiwick. | 
don’t like to talk too much about that. 

Q. What about from the Soviet side, not just ours? They 
have been depending upon mass man power 

A. I think that’s what they still figure. 

©. How would that work? If the Russians send an 
overwhelming ground force marching across Europe to the 
extent that you couldn't bomb them because they would be 
interwoven with the other parts of the population, your 
only hope then would be to bombard their sources and 
bases. But, meanwhile, wouldn't their armies overrun 
Europe? 

A. If war should come, and we started our air offensive, 
got it going immediately against their capability of attacking 
us in this country, and against their war industry, | don't 
think their army could be effectively supported for very 
long. In addition, their armies would be subjected to direct 
attack by tactical air forces, which also can be very effective 

Q. How does that idea of the knockout punch differ from 
the idea between the two world wars—the blitzkrieg idea? 

A. The blitzkrieg was really a combination of armies and 
air which enabled them to overcome forces that had less 
mobility and less air support. If war is forced upon us, we 
plan to provide air support with our tactical force. In addi 
tion, we have the long-range bomber force which would go 
deeper to the heart of the enemy country and destroy its 
sources of military power. 

Q. This is the strategic bombing 

A. That's right. 

Q. During the last war many people felt that this wasn't 
as immediately effective as the warfare that went on in the 
armies and the tactical air force. Has anything happened to 
make you feel that you can accelerate that step? Is there a 
new weapon? 

A. Yes. In World War Il we sometimes had to go back 
to a target four or five times before we knocked it out. | 
don't think we'll have to go back a second time to knock out 
a target now. 
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LIFE AMONG THE INDIANS 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL W. B. PALMER 


Hk General Staff is no place for 

glamor boys, self-seekers, and glory 
hunters. It requires officers who are 
thorough, painstaking and sound. Gen 
eral Staff work is mostly hard digging to 
establish the facts. Our biggest concern 
is to be sure we know what we are 
talking about. That is the hardest thing 
in the world, to know what you are 
talking about. First and last we must 
have facts: real, verified facts; complete 
facts 

So what we look for first is common 
sense, just plain horse sense. Second, 
patience. And, most important of all, 
good temper. 

You also need the ability, which you 
must develop, to show one or two essen 


tial facts on a piece of paper no bigger 
than the palm of my hand. 


An army exists for only one purpose : 
action. The staff exists only to produce 
action. We call you an “action ofhcer’ 


All you are 
here for is to get something done. Any 
paper, any word you write, is wasted 
effort unless it directly contributes to get- 
ting something done. You may have a 
long hard task, a lot of research, a lot of 
conferences, a lot of concurrences; but all 
the time your mission is to find that 
solution and get something done. 

Now the first thing is to gather all the 
pertinent facts; but the hardest part of 
that is to be sure that they are in truth 


because we want action. 


factual. I cannot warn you too solemnly 





that this is very hard, this being sure you 
have right and true facts. The most awe 
inspiring people sometimes make im 
portant assertions that are not facts at all. 

In London, one day in February 
1944, one of our greatest generals told 
me that for the invasion of France our 
M4 tanks must have half of their am 
munition in the form of white phos 
phorus shell. He said our tanks had 
burned up lots of German tanks with 
white phosphorus shell in Sicily, and 
anybody in the 2d Armored Division 
could tell me about it. I think we were 
then manufacturing about five percent 
white phosphorus shell for the M4 
tank, so he was making a hair-raising 
demand. I went at once to the 2d Ar 
mored Division to get the story. The 
commanders all assured me that it was 
quite true—white phosphorus had really 
paid off in Sicily, destroying many Ger 
man tanks with fire. 

I then asked them for detailed, exact 
accounts of some actions in which this 
had occurred. Ten days later, I was told 
that they had been unable to find a sin 
gle soldier or officer who would claim to 
have set a German tank on fire with 
white phosphorus shell fired from an 
M4 tank. 

They did find one case in which a 
self-propelled 75mm mountain howitzer 
of low muzzle velocity had been shoot 
ing white phosphorus at a German tank 
which broke into flames. The gunner 
said very honestly that everybody had 
been firing at the German tank and he 
did not know whether he had fired the 
shot that did it. There was no discover 
able basis of truth in the very positive 
assertions which made one of the great 
est tank experts in the world want to 
change the whole production of tank 


Lizurenant Generar W. B. Parmer is Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, Department of the Army. This article is 


based on a talk he made to officers newly assigned to G4. 


\ former Corps commander in Korea, General Palmer 


was commander of VII Corps artillery in Europe during the Second World War. 
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ammunition. incident 


This certainly 
taught me a profound lesson about get 
ting the facts. 
Now that man honestly thought he 
was sure of his facts. But you are going 
» find a whole lot of people, of high 
we and low, who will try to brush you 
off or give you a snow job. The most 
usual reason is pure laziness. But some 
times you are sniffing around a man’s pet 
hobby or even his private racket. What 
ever the reason, a whole lot of people 
are going to give you inaccurate informa 
tion, airy assurances, vague promises, 
None of these 
substitutes for facts is acceptable. 


and useless generalities. 


CANNOT say this too brutally: You 
General Staff if 
information. It 
We 
can't tolerate people who try to hand the 
General Staff a snow job. | won't toler 
ite General Staff officers who let them 
selves be put off with snow jobs. 

When write report you 
probably start out like most other people, 
including me. 


are no good on the 
inaccurate 
is your business to verify your facts. 


you accept 


you your 
You grope around sorting 
out your ideas, and you get better ideas 
is you go along, and it always works out 
that in the first part of the paper you 
say poorly what you repeat more clearly 
in the second part and finally state well 
in the third part. The secret is to throw 
away the first and second parts and save 
the last paragraph in which you stated 
it all (for the third time) very clearly. 
You will be a third-rater so long as you 
treasure and fancy 
phri ises s and « an't be ar to boil your paper 
Just 
and tabulate them if 
you can, so we can see quickly what you 
are talking about, with the 


your big words 
down to bare facts simply stated. 
lav out the facts, 


maximum 
economy of words. 

One way | can spot an amateur is by 
Probably one 
third of all the papers I look at begin 


the word furthermore. 


WwW ith a fairly clear presentation and then 
comes that word furthermore; and then 
You will never 
but 


1 lot of wild swinging. 
find anything after 
argument. 


“furthermore” 


OW let’s summarize what I have said 

so far. Your sole purpose is to produce 
action. First, persist in and insist on ob 
Second, 
marshal those facts in logical order and 
cut away all the fancy phrases that ob 
scure the facts. 


taining and verifying facts. 


Then you are ready to 
seek the concurrences ot all agenc ies 
affected by 
what you propose to do. W hen you get 
all that done you have a solution. 


whose responsi ibilities are 


A word about non-concurrences: 
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pose some other Indian comes around 
to you with his project and you look at 
it and you think it’s terrible. Well, 
that’s too bad, but the only ground 
on which you can non-concur is that it 
will be unworkable in the area for which 
you are the responsible General Staff 
man. You are not entitled to non-concur 
because you personally don’t like that 
solution. I give concurrences quite regu 
larly to schemes which 1 personally dis- 
like; if the logistic operations of the 
Army will not be adversely affected by 
the proposed action, | have no right to 
obstruct Gl, G2, or G3 just because my 
private views are different. 

“Staffs exist to produce action.” You 
have worked hard at getting the facts, 
writing them up and getting the concur 
rences. Now the directive is issued. You 
have created it and you read it proudly. 
But my question now is: having pro 
duced that directive, hav e you produced 
any action? 

Not one bit. You haven't produced 
anything but the distribution of a piece 
of paper by the AG. It is just going to 
pile up on a lot of desks, lost, buried, 
sean 4 Nobody is going to read it. If 
anyone does, he'll misinterpret it. So, up 
to now, you have accomplished nothing 
at all. 

Every directive must be accompanied 
by positive provision for follow-up, to in 
sure that it is obeyed. A staff that thinks 
its whole business is to keep the mimeo 
graph machine smoking all day long 
doesn't accomplish a thing. It issues ten 
times as many orders as it should and 
doesn't enforce any of them; then issues 
more orders saying that the others will 
be obeved. 

| have tried all my life to follow this 
rule: Never issue an that 
don't intend to enforce. 

It is easy. 


order you 
You set a target date in the 
You call for periodic progress 
You make staff visits. You make 
command inspections. You take official 
notice of inadequate performance, in 
The first is a 
polite note, calling attention. The second 
is an ofhcial letter mentioning the basic 
directive and the polite note, and direct 
ing immediate attention. The third lists 


directive. 
reports. 


three stages of severity. 


all prior actions and calls for an explana 


tion. Down comes the boom. If you show 
you mean business from the beginning, 
things almost never reach that last un 
pleasant stage. 

Whenever anybody gives me a date 
when something will be pee ar 
I put it in a special drawer I keep for 
that purpose; and when the date comes 
around | ask if the promise has been 
kept. People think I am merciless and 


perhaps | am, but when | am given a 
promise | want to know if it was de 
pendable or just another snow job. Peo 
ple know it and don’t trifle with me. 
That is follow-up. 


E have to work out many solutions 

with the people in Defense, Navy, 
and Air Force. They are sincere, they 
are trying to serve their country, just as 
When vou work at this national 
so many factors come in that no 
one man can begin to see the whole 
problem. Everybody finds it exasperat 
ing as unsuspected difficulties keep ris 
ing. Just keep a tight hold on your good 
temper, your sense of humor and your 
plain common sense. 


we are, 
level, 


[hat is the essence 
of the whole business. 

There are no envies and jealousies 
among my colleagues, the other Gs. We 
are all on the same team and we are all 
friends. We never raise our voices in 
talking to each other. I think each of us 
is likely to be more impressed by the 
judgment of the others than he is by 
his own. What | know of those men 
from a lifetime of association has won 
them that sort of respect from me. They 
are sound men, and they are only in 
terested in serving the Army well. 


N conclusion, the thing that is essential 

is to know what we are talking about. 
When you have the facts right, you will 
soon have a well-organized, well-coordi 
nated, workable solution. We want to 
have a good Army and we'll buy any 
solution that is good for the Service. We 
are not here to worry about the impor 
tance of our staff position. 

We sometimes talk about feeling frus 
trated. We push a solution up and get 
it thrown back. There's 
we cant get it past. 


always somebody 
Every one of those 
people is bringing mature judgment to 
bear; he may be a nuisance to you but 
he has a good point just the same. 

The pay-off, after this struggle and 
turmoil, is that what finally gets out to 
the troops causes the absolute minimum 
of confusion and disorder. The hard 
grinding out of the solution up here 
means that you won't issue a 


der, half-baked, 


nated, 


poor or 
not properly coordi 
that has to be followed with a 
string of amendments and afterthoughts, 
all driving the people in the field crazy 
It is the extra effort up here that pays off 

he General Staff is a corporate brain. 
Only the Chief of Staff and two or three 
other people are entitled to speak for it, 
but each Indian on the General Staff, 
however, obscure, overworked and beset 
by darkness, is a very important member 


of the U.S. Army 
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Reorganization of the Army 


(Continued from page 29) 


would, for example, take over the pres 
ently divided responsibility for Class 
installations from the technical services 
and the Army commanders 


Research and Development 


To provide the soldier with clearl) 
superior weapons and equipment, 
three great institutions of this coun 
try must be welded into a working 
unit—science, industry and the mil 
itary. To achieve this, the militar) 
must make clear its needs and es 
tablish conditions and relationships 
that stimulate the active participa 
tion of science and industry. 


11k. Committee found a number of in 
adequacies in the existing organization 
for research and development 
“Responsibility for leadership is dif 
fused ee bys 
“No adequate means exist to coordi 
nate and actively stimulate the ef 


forts of all engaged in researc h and 


development 
“Significance of research and develop 

ment has not been fully recog 
nized 

“The Army's research and develop 
ment organization has not attracted 
adequate support and interest from 
civilian scientists.” 

The Committee considered numerous 
alternatives for strengthening research 
and development but decided on these 
two steps: 

Reassignment of responsibility for su 
pervision from the Under Secretary 
to the Assistant Secretary for Mate 
riel. 

Clarification and enhancement of the 
position of Chief of Research and 
Development in the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and 
Research. 

To accomplish the latter, planning 
functions in R&D now in G4 would be 
transferred to the Chief of R&D and 
other R&D functions of G4 would be 
transferred to the Supply Commander. 

Research and Development would con 
tinue to be the operating responsibility 
of the technical services but closer coor 
dination and supervision would be ef 
fected by the Supply Commander under 
plans established by the Chief of R&D 

Finally the Secretary's Scientific Ad 
visory Panel should be expanded in 
scope in order to promote the interest 
and support of more civilian scientists 
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Financial Management 


If the Army's management is to 
use the revised structure effective 
ly, improvements must be made in 
the processes by which the work 
and activities are programmed and 
controlled and by which financial 
resources are budgeted and ac 


counted for. 


HI key to the organization recom 

mended by the Committee is that the 
Army is moving towards creating an 
organization that can supply the Secre 
tary of the Army with the packaged in 
formation he needs to assure him that his 
policies are being carried out and how 
well, and with information he must have 
to set polic 1es. 

This information is almost entirely 
financial and managerial. Just as the 
Congress controls through the power of 
the purse, so can the Secretary control 
through his power to allot funds and re 
quire reports as to how the funds are 
being used. 

hat this is rapidly becoming possible 
is due to the establishment of the Pri 
mary Program System, the “performance 
budget” and the office of the Comptrol 
ler. 

Comptroller. Secretary Stevens is in 
favor of a military rather than a civilian 
comptroller. He favors this in the face 
of opposition in the Department of De 
fense and the opposite type of organiza 
tion in the Air Force and Navy. The 
Committee supports his decision, It says 

\ civilian comptroller would “elimi 
nate the continuity essential to the top 
management of financial affairs. 
| The Chief of Staff] requires the serv 
ices of a comptroller, immediately re 
sponsible to him, for the fiscal control of 
operations, the appraisal of management 
methods and procedures, and for the 
channeling of a continuing flow of in 
formation-upon which decisions can be 
based. The effective performance ol 
these tasks requires continuity in office, 
and understanding of Army organization 
and functions, and a high degree of com 
petence.” 

The Committee would make the work 
of the Comptroller more meaningful by 
revising and extending the Primary Pro 
gram system, by making the “perform 
ance budget” better relate costs to work 
to be done, and integrating the numer 
ous accounting systems in use in the 
\rmy. 


Finally, it would have the system of 
reports appraised to produce the kind of 
information the Secretary of the Army 
must have if he is to determine policy, 
issue instructions and follow up on per- 
formance. 

The Comptroller, the Committee 
notes, has broad and significant func 
tions. These functions “comprehend the 
whole gamut of financial activities from 
the development of budget to the audit 
of accounts. It comprehends, too, the 
design and continual appraisal of organi 
zation, Management processes and _ re 
porting methods.” 

The Committee would place the Of 
fice, Chief of Finance, under the direc 
tion of the Comptroller. Besides other 
benefits this would “be a step toward 
creating a corps of officers trained in the 
whole gamut of activities included in the 
conception of Comptrollership.” 


Prospects 
Whatever . . 
essary to make the foregoing rec 

effective, the 

they be 


. actions may be nec 


ommendations 
Committee recommends 


taken. 


I is known that Secretary of the Army 
Stevens is backing this reorganization 
plan. 

quired ; 

The creation of the third Assistant 

Secretary for Financial Manage 
ment, and 

[he position of Vice Chief of Staff 
for Supply. 


Iwo pieces of legislation are re 


Certainly the support of the Depart 
ment of Defense is essential and it is 
here that the program or parts of it may 
come a cropper. The emphasis on the 
Chief of Staff as “operating manager” 
and the elimination of the operating re 
sponsibilities of assistant secretaries in 
the felds of money management and 
procurement may be the proposals that 
will be argued against by those who 
worry about “civilian They 
may not be convinced that the Secretary 
and _shis will have 


through better organization and improved 


control.” 


assistants control 
reporting methods. 

The soldier, whether of the combat 
arms or the technical services, stands to 
gain stature. The proposed program as 
serts the important functions of the m'li 
tary man more forcefully than it 
been stated by anyone in a long time. 

Certainly some details might be a bit 
different—some of these have been men 
tioned—but none would affect the over 
all result very much, as long as the basic 


has 


ideas are retained. 
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E hear a lot about the lack of attrac 

tiveness of the military service. There 
are indeed many things that should be 
made more attractive, but these “fringe” 
dissatisfactions usually disappear rapid 
ly when an ofhicer or noncommissioned 
officer finds himself performing a job 
that he believes is important and can feel 
that his superiors are relying upon him 
because they believe he is capable of per 
forming it well. Traditionally an ofhcer 
or noncommissioned ofhicer assigned to 
troop duty has the best chance of achiev 
ing a high sense of satisfaction. But un 
fortunately and unnecessarily in recent 
vears troop duty has soured many men 
and instead of being the most rewarding 
kind of service it has become a boring, 
harassing duty that many try to evade. 
We should understand why this is. 


URING World War I the 


Army was expanded very rapidly to 


when 


many times its prey ious size, experienced 


officers and noncommissioned officers 


Coronet Hucu M. Exron, Artillery, is 
now on duty at the Military Academy, 
from which he graduated in 1935. 
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were spread thinly and many command 
ers concentrated more and more authority 
into their own hands in order to get the 
Unfortunately this curtailed 
the exercise of initiative by subordinates. 


job done. 


This “over-centralization” has contin 
ued, despite the obvious fact that subor 
dinate commanders who have restraints 
placed on them during pre-combat train 
ing cannot be expected to become decis 
ive commanders on the battlefield. 

In one division early in World War II 
a training schedule was published by 
division headquarters which specified ex 
actly what every company would do for 
every hour each week for a period of 
several weeks. The schedule completely 
by-passed the chain of command and ef 
fectively removed all initiative and au 
thority from regimental commanders and 
their subordinates. Some of these sub 
ordinate commanders pointed out that 
the schedule would not work because no 
consideration had been given to the spe 
cial problems of units, the availability of 
training areas, and necessary interrup 

It followed that inter 
decreased measurably. 


tions to training. 
est in training 


Because certain jobs had to be done by 


various units regardless of training com 
mitments, these units were forced to vio 
late the schedule. The schedule could 
never be completed. All this resulted in 
such a lowering of morale and efhciency 
that 
necessary to bring the division to a credit 


considerable strenuous work was 


able status. All this could have been 


avoided by publishing a training pro 


gram covering the subjects to be mas 
tered by a reasonable date and leaving 
the detailed implementation to subordi 
nate commanders. This would have stim 
ulated the interest, initiative, and respon 
sibility of subordinate commanders. Divi 
sion headquarters could have kept a 
finger on the training through periodic 
inspections and visits. 

Over-centralization is an evil when the 
committee system of training adminis 
tered by selected instructors is used at 
the expense of commanders who are rele 
gated to acting only as housekeepers and 
observers. Much is lost if the commander 
does not control and command his unit 
during the training. 

Over-centralization, or the failure to 
use the chain of command, results in 


e Reducing the prestige of the subordi 
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nate commanders in the eyes of the men, 


whereas a commander's prestige should 


be built up to increase the weight of his 
decisions, especially those made in com 
bat. 

e Creating a relationship between su 
perior and subordinate commanders 
which will harm the command when it 
goes into battle. 

e Reducing the initiative of subordinate 
commanders. All training must be aimed 
at the development of combat readiness. 
This must include training commanders 
to accept the responsibility that will be 
theirs on the battlefield. 

e Giving the subordinate commanders 
the impression that they are not trusted 
by their superiors. 

e Seriously endangering the operational 
readiness of the unit. A small-unit com 
mander who feels he is trusted by his 
superior and is given authority and re 
sponsibility commensurate with his posi 
tion, 1s keenly interested in doing da good 
job. 

the 
result of a commander's belief that some 


Sometimes over-centralization iS 


of his subordinates are not efhicient, ex 
perienced, or aggressive enough to carry 
out his policies without detailed guid 
ance. Over-centralization may be a tem 


porary preventive, but it is not a cure 


ERVICI 
careful advance planning in training 
Usually G3s and S34s do their 


best to plan ahead as far as pe ssible, tak 


schools stress the need for 
activities 


ing into account the various foreseeable 
contingencies affecting training. How 
ever, it is the unusual staff officer who 
can take into account all the whims and 
changes of attitude by his commander. 
And it is these whims of commanders 
which so seriously affect training and 
the planning of the staff. Certainly not 
all commanders have sudden whims and 
certainly a commander should change 
his mind at times. However, I have seen 
commanders who change their minds too 
often. A thoughtful, hard-working com 
mander can, within his own command, 
reduce the changes, Interruptions, and 
conflicts which interfeve with training 
plans. 

Of particular concern are last-minute 
interruptions. A regiment following the 
division training program planned a field 
exercise for a particular day. The day 
before, word was received from division 
headquarters that there would be a meet 
ing of all commanders, executive officers, 
and $3s the following day. This required 
the cancellation of the regimental exer 
cise as all the key officers would be ab 
sent. Even if the meeting was impor 
tant, a check of training schedules by 
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division headquarters could have avoided 
interrupting an important lower unit 
exercise, or sufhcient notice 
could have permitted a change in date 
for the exercise. Interruptions of this 


sort seriously impair the morale and in 


advance 


terest of the subordinate commanders. 

Similarly distracting are last-minute 
changes in training schedules. A regi 
ment published a training program for a 
three-month period stressing progressive 
small-unit training. In the middle of the 
period, the regiment issued a directive 
that by a date one week later every man 
would have received six hours’ instruc 
tion in mine laying. The battalions and 
companies had to revise their schedules 
completely and cancelled some special 
problems they had planned for the com- 
ing week. New lesson plans had to be 
hurriedly prepared, new training areas 
requested, and comments flowed freely 
to the effect “why doesn’t somebody in 
this Army make up his mind as to what 
we're supposed to do?” 

Interruptions and changes can be kept 
to a minimum by careful advance plan 
ning by commanders at all levels and by 
careful consideration of human values, 
such as interest, morale, and motivation. 

In combat, soldiers fight in all types of 
weather, night or day, weekdays, Sun 
days, and holidays. In the scheduling of 
training, however, holidays must be con 
sidered. It is extremely disheartening for 


one unit training on a holiday to see 


other units observing the holiday. 
When there is too much wasted time 
men begin to feel that their instruction 


has been improperly prepared, poorly 
organized, and their interest drops off 
rapidly. It is important that men always 
feel that what they are doing is worth- 
while. 


N the Army we spend a lot of time em 

phasizing the proper preparation and 
organization of training. Hours are spent 
in learning how to use training aids, in 
the preparation of lesson plans, and in 
the presentation of instruction. Yet there 
is much poor preparation and poor in 
struction. We have all seen the sergeant 
instructor go to a class and read verbatim 
from a field manual. The natural reac 
tion of the members of the class is that 
if each of them were given a copy of the 
manual he could read it better by him 
self and probably learn more. Then 
there are the instances of instruction 
conducted with a blackboard so placed 
that only a few of all the men can see it. 
The others stand around the edges of the 
group and soon are talking among them 
selves about everything except the sub 
After a few such 
instances it is extremely hard to interest 


ject of instruction. 
men in anything, and the training effec 
tiveness of the company suffers. 

It has been said that a busy soldier is 
a happy soldier. This is true only as long 
as the soldier feels his work is productive 
for him or his unit. It is far better to 
spend only thirty hours of a week in 
well prepared and organized training, 
than to spend forty-eight hours simply 
because higher headquarters has so di 


rected. 


On-the-job training in Korea, since the cease fire, is extensive. A lieutenant directs 
a crew in the adjustment of the recoil system of a 155mm howitzer. 
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O command effectively a commander 

must know the condition of his unit 
at all times. Thus he must have inspec- 
tions and call for certain reports. The 
extent of both activities increases with 
the size of the unit. The report system 
is time-saving for a commander; he can 
sit at his desk and read the reports as 
they come in. But this leads to a ten- 
dency to require more reports on subjects 
not already covered. Very often the per 
son who requires a report does not realize 
the implications for the lower unit com 
mander who has to assemble the infor 
mation. Even with all his problems, a 
company commander may be able to 
keep his morale up if he can see progress. 
But when he is required to report infor- 
mation which could easily be obtained 
by the higher commander through a 
personal visit or one by his staff, his 
morale suffers a decided slump. If re 
ports are piled on reports, this slump in 
morale can easily be transferred to the 
men in the unit. 

Some commanders appreciate the re 
port problem and therefore concentrate 
on inspections. However, this can be al 
most as bad as excessive reports. Certain 
inspections have to be made periodically : 
Command Maintenance Inspections, In 
spector General Inspections, Training 
Inspections, and others. If a commander 
then schedules an unusually large num 
ber of barracks inspections, motor park 
inspections, mess inspections, dayroom 
inspections, TI&E display boards inspec 
tions, and inspections in ranks, lower 
unit commanders will find they cannot 
devote time to anything but preparation 
for the next inspection, with a conse 
quent decrease in proper supervision of 
training. 


It sounds like an old cliché to say 
that the solution is a balance between 
reports and inspections. But that is just 
what it is and it takes a wise and con- 
siderate commander to realize when this 
happy medium is reached 


HE mission of all units is to achieve 

the highest state of combat readiness. 
Yet it is not often that a unit commander 
is called up on the carpet because his 
unit is inadequately trained or a unit 
commander is commended because his 
unit is well trained. That seems to be 
expected regardless of conditions. But 
a good many commanders are put on the 
Carpet because their units have mediocre 
records in AWOL, venereal disease, sol 
diers’ deposits, military injuries, acci 
dents, courts-martial and other so-called 
morale indices. I have seen commanders 
called to task because of failure in one 
or two of these matters even though their 
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[his 
leads to the placing of emphasis on mak 
ing a high record on these peripheral 
matters at the expense of training. I 
have no intention of minimizing the im 
portance of such matters, but they must 
be treated in proper relation to training 
and preparation for combat. 

There certainly is no better way of 
providing recreation and physical condi 
tioning and stimulating unit spirit than 
a well planned athletic program. How- 
ever, to achieve these results the program 
should be kept on a company level and 
be so controlled as to remain a game 
and not become so important and in 
volved as to approach a professional sta 
tus and place athletes on permanent 
special duty. 

Many of our commanders believe that 
time devoted to close order drill could be 
used to better advantage. 


units were very highly trained. 


[here is no 
substitute for vigorous, well-handled close 
order drill for developing good personal 
appearance and bearing, individual dis 
cipline and the ability to move quickly 
and precisely. While outward signs of 
discipline such as clean uniforms, good 
saluting, and precise drill do not neces 
indicate a unit's overall combat 
effectiveness, they generally are good in 


sarily 


dicators of a unit's overall discipline. 
And good discipline is certainly a requi 
site for combat effectiveness. 

One of the greatest sins which can be 
committed in the name of training is to 
use it as a means of punishment. The 
administration of punishments should 
never involve training. This does not 
mean that extra hours cannot be used for 
necessary training. To require a man to 
participate in rifle instruction, bayonet 
practice, close order drill, or a full field 
hike as extra duty or hard labor is a sure 
way of reducing not only his interest in 
training but also that of other men who 
know of it. Their motivation for future 
training as well as their respect for the 
commander takes an emphatic drop. 


O treat soldiers as individuals, accept 

ing the fact that men have different 
skills, degrees of intelligence, likes and 
dislikes, backgrounds, and personalities, 
has recent 
in our Army. This doctrine stresses that 
in combat and in training the soldier 
should not be told simply what to do, but 


become in vears doctrine 


that he be made to understand not only 
what he must do but why. Emphasis is 
placed upon continually informing the 
soldier in order that he can understand 
better the reason for his being in the 
Army, the reason for his being stationed 
where he is, the reasons for the activity 
in which he may be engaged. Emphasis 


is also placed on developing the soldier s 
interest and in stimulating his desire tor 
military proficiency. Thus, it is apparent 
that in the Army there is appreciation of 
the need for the proper motivation of sol 
diers in order to increase their effective 
ness. It is accepted that good leadership 
involves consideration of the individual. 
[his is all fine, but the desired results 
are often not obtained because of failures 
on the part of the commanders in the 
field. Some do not appreciate the impor 
tance of this doctrine, others do not un 
derstand the techniques of doing this, 
and others are just thoughtless. In every 
case the result is the destruction or reduc 
tion of the officer's or soldier's interest 
and will to learn, his desire to become 
an effective soldier. It is a failure of 
leadership that we cannot afford. 


Athletics are fine—if widely partici- 
pated in on a platoon or company level 





IRONS IN THE FIRE 


New Gear for a Progressive Army 
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ALUMINUM BRIDGES . . . LIGHTER, STRONGER, SAFER 


Army engineers and the aluminum industry have developed new 
combat bridges that can be transported easily and rapidly, put in 
place quickly, and carry loads greater than World War Il bridges. At 
left above is a scissors-type bridge that is carried and launched by a 
turret-less tank. It will carry up to 60 tons. At right above is an as- 
sault-type bridge that can be towed to the site by a truck. It is 43 feet 
long, has a 13'2-foot roadway and can also support 60-ton loads. 


COMPANY-SIZED TROOP CARRIER. Transportation Corps’ famed 60-ton amphibious BARC was designed to 
carry heavy machinery, but in tests at the Transportation Research and Development Station (TRADS), Fort Story, Va., 
it has carried 203 field-equipped soldiers. The craft in the background are World War Il 2'2- and 5-ton DUKWs. 
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MOBILE TV USED IN TRAINING 


Signal Corps is exploring the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of TV as an Army educational and 
training medium. Above, a soldier TV camera- 
man shoots the action as the Airborne Depart- loading and packing of a howitzer for an air drop. Above, a class 
ment of The Infantry School demonstrates the at an Army school receives demonstrations and lectures by TV. 





AND A NEW JEEP... 


Willys Motors recently unveiled this new 

‘Aero Jeep" under test by Army Ordnance 

at Aberdeen Proving Ground. It weighs 

1,475 pounds and is 100 inches long, 60 

inches wide and 65'2 inches in height. 

~ a However, its pay load capacity is 525 
pol RMS > - aM 47 pounds cross-country and 1,025 on hard- 
\/ | WHA LY ' ‘ ; surfaced roads. Willys says that 85 per 
a a »* Et | cent of the parts are interchangeable with 


ii the standard jeeps. 


45-TON M47 TANK FLOATS 


The weird-looking series of crates surrounding the M47 in the cut 
above will carry it safely across deep water as the cut below attests. 
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The Month’s Comment 


Alert Officers 


, his report on the events and the think 
ing that went into the creation of the 
“new look” (Page 15), Mr. Lloyd Norman 
concludes with a few paragraphs showing 
the trend of thinking in some quarters of 
the Army about “atomic-age infantry” and 
the eventual organization of the Army in 
the period of transition that faces us today. 
The trends Mr. Norman outlines are as he 
gathered them in the course of his work 
as a reporter in the Pentagon. They are 
highly suggestive and every soldier will find 
them extremely intere sting, whether he 
thinks them on target or off. The significant 
and heartening thing is that Mr. Norman 
had no trouble at all in finding officers who 
are thinking deeply about the future role 
and organization of the Army. 


THANK YOU, MR. PRESIDENT 


0 page 11 where we publish the National Defense portion of President 
Eisenhower's State of the Union message, the fourth point made by 
the President appears in bold face type. We instructed our printer to do 
this because we want every professional soldier to read it. The President 
specifically mentioned ‘ ‘adequate living quarters and family housing 
units, and medical care for dependents.” When the President spoke of 
the need for adequate family housing he was speaking from experience. 
He and Mrs. Eisenhower know what it is to live in makeshift quarters, 
fashioned out of temporary barracks. They lived in such quarters at 
Camp Meade, Maryland, in the early 1920s. And the Ejisenhowers 
know, too, the importance of medical care for Army families. And so 
we hope that the Congress follows the lead of the President, conscious 
that he is intimately acquainted with the conditions of which he spoke. 


CHEST OUT, EYES BRIGHT 


HENEVER soldier talk turns to the reasons for the civilian preference 

for the Air Force or Navy, you'll usually find agreement when someone 
says, “What the Army needs is something that can catch the imagination 
of the people like a silv ery jet streaking through the sky at 600 mph or a 
destroyer cutting through deck high waves at 35 knots.” 

At times it has been suggested that tanks be glamorized, as though an 
elephantine 45-ton “Patton” could compete with a sylph-like Sabrejet for 
the public's affection. 

Our own candidate for the job of wooing the public’s fancy is the 
soldier himself. When he stands straight, gut in, chest out, eyes bright, 
he is the most appealing figure in the world. When by action he shows 
himself a man who is neither submissive nor arrogant, the people respect 
him. When he neither whimpers nor blusters when he speaks, but talks 
straight and clearly and to the point, the people admire him. The soldier 
himself is the Army's secret weapon in this scrap for the public’s fancy. 
But there can be no quarter; every soldier from the Chief of Staft down 
must participate all of the time. But if the goal is pursued relentlessly, 
in time the jet will get no more attention than last year’s model at the auto 
show. 


THE SOLDIER'S WAY 


T would be very easy to say that the Army’s “had it,” that the implica 

tions of the “new look” are disastrous to the Army and to the career of 
the professional soldier and that from here on it is every man for himself 
and you had better take to the hills, men, or try to get into something 
permanent like blacksmithing or short-order cookery 

Very easy, but not very soldierly or very sensible, sO ) professional soldiers 
will do no more than utter a gripe or two to close friends. 

It's been this way before. Hard times and little recognition have been 
the lot of the U. S. Army in more years than otherwise since 1775. Yet 
the Regular Army always survived to serve the nation selflessly and 
gloriously when the ordeal of battle came. But the soldier looks about 
him today and sees Communism growing in power and still aggressive in 
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intent. The situation is not like it was in 1781, 1865, 1918 and 1945 
when victory was unquestioned. 


HE soldier can agree with the “new look” so far as it deals with tangible 

facts. The soldier was aware before his critics that the center of gravity 
of Army power was dangerously off balance as long as a preponderance of 
the Army’ s force was in Korea. His common sense and his technical 
knowledge of war made him an advocate of bringing some of that power 
back home where it could be available for fast commitment wherever and 
whenever needed. The soldier would agree that the strength of the 
Army could be reduced somewhat if the Korean conflict was definitely 
over, if a European Army was more than a possibility, if plans and money 
were available for building a truly strong and ready National Guard and 
Army Reserve. 

But the soldier is quite aware that the peace in Korea is not certified; 
that a war rages in Indochina and that bonfires of war threaten in other 
parts of the globe. The soldier notices that none of the Army’s worldwide 
missions and tasks have been materially reduced and yet plans are made 
to reduce the Army's strength by eighteen or more per cent in the next 
seventeen months. The soldier can hope that these reductions won't 
affect the Army's combat capabilities. But he is too realistic not to have 
doubts; in the past he has seen “wasteful” support strength eliminated 
until combat troops were so busy supporting themselves that they were 
“combat” in name only. The soldier has high hopes, too, that the new 
weapons (ground and air) will save the lives and blood of men, but he 
refuses to be starry-eyed at the prospect. The soldier cannot, as General 
Ridgway said, go along with those who espouse “new and untested 
devices, machines and weapons in the hope that these can substitute for 


men. 


O the soldier the implications of the “new look” are far more distressing 

than the concrete proposals contained in it, so far as those proposals 
have been revealed. 

One of the inferences the soldier makes is that some of his civilian 
leaders completely discount the Army because it emphasizes the heart 
beats of men rather than the timing of spark plug and piston stroke; 
because the Army believes that men of brains and brawn can win victories 
that cannot be won by machines directed and operated by electronic 
marvels. 


— are other implications in the “new look” that are equally dis 
tressing. But the soldier puts aside the unproductive casting of infer 
ences and gets on with his job. That is all he can do and he will do it 
well, as always. And he can hope as he goes about it that his superiors 
will let him do his full duty, without hampering him with restrictions 
and penalties imposed by those who don’t know what it is to be a pro 
fessional soldier. 

The soldier does not ask for tranquillity in a world where peacefulness 
isa sham. The soldier does not ask for the comfortable living that per 
manent existence in one community gives. The soldier does not ask for 
wealth; when he became a soldier he passed that prospect by. 

The soldier asks only that he be respected and that the nation do its 
level best to make his life and that of his family as much like the lives of 
his fellow Americans as the nature of his profession permits. 
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The Army Changes 


at years ago this year Infantry Journal 
published its first issue (The Field Ar 
tillery Journal began publication in 1910) 
and so 1954 is a milestone in the life of 
Comsat Forces Journat (now in_ its 
fourth year under that title). 

The Army of 1904 and the Army of 
1954 have striking dissimilarities and yet 
underneath there is a solid foundation of 
sameness. In the months to come we ex 
pect to point up some of the differences and 
some of the significant similarities. For we 
believe that in these days when the Army 
is most surely in a period of critical change 
it would be helpful to our understanding of 
where we are today to know how we got 
here 





The Word from the Schools 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 


Human Research Unit 





Army Field Forces has established a 
Human Research Unit at TIC which 
will study methods of improving infan 
try training and do research in the moti 
vation and morale of infantrymen. 

[he unit is under the operational con 
trol of Army Field Forces with technical 
supervision coming from the Human 
Research Office in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Francis E. Jones will head the 
new organization until a military chief 
is selected. In addition to military per 
sonnel, the staff includes ten professional 
civilian psye hologists 


Carbine Transition Firing 


\ new transition firing course for the 
carbine to be superimposed on the stand 
ard M1 transition course has been de 
veloped at TIS. The new course is in 
line with recent changes in the standard 
rifle marksmanship courses revised for 
the M1, the automatic rifle and carbine, 

The course consists of eight targets for 
slow single-shot fring, and six targets for 
automatic setting. 

\ new course for the automatic rifle 
has already been established. 


New Field Manuals 


FM 22-5, Drill and Ceremonies, is a 
complete revision of the old manual. It 
contains a section devoted to instructors 
and another that describes the drill defi 
nitions 

FM 23-25, Bayonet, contains new il 
lustrations of each movement to show 
exact execution. 

These manuals are being distributed. 


Extension Courses 


The 50 series of the Infantry Army 
Extension Course program has been re 
vised and is now ready for distribution. 
The 50 series is primarily designed to 
provide instruction for majors. However, 
first lieutenants and captains may enroll 
if they have successfully completed the 
40 series or if their duties indicate a need 
for enrolling in this course. 

lo secure a “Certificate of Completion 
of Course Series” for the 50 series it is 
necessary to complete all of the required 
subcourses except those from which ex 
emption is granted by virtue of complet 
ing a resident course of instruction at 
Che Infantry School. 
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Most of the subcourses are new or 
have been completely revised to reflect 
recent changes in organization and the 
latest methods of employing infantry 
units. The new subcourses in this series 
round out the program of instruction 
and more closely parallel resident in 
struction at TIS. The subcourses which 
have not been changed are considered 
adequate in scope and up to date. 

lo obtain a list of the subcourses or to 
enroll in the 50 series write: The Com 
mandant, The Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Georgia. ATTN: AEC, De 


partment of Non-Resident Instruction. 


New Training Films 


New training films recently completed 
and released for instructional purposes 
are: Rugged Rangers (Film Bulletin No. 
285); Training Films 7-1506 and 7-1642, 
being parts 1 and 2 of The Reinforced 
Rifle Platoon in the Attack of a Built-up 
Area. 

Training Film No. 21-1840, Princi 
ples of Leadership; and Film Bulletin 
No. 283, Ranger Training, have also 
recently been completed and are ready 
for use. 

These films may be obtained by mili 
tary units upon request through the 
Central Film Library in each army area. 


THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL 





280mm Gun Battalion Tests 


PAS is currently conducting tactical 
tests of the 280mm gun battalion. The 
purpose of these tests is threefold: (1) 
to determine if present doctrine and 
technique relative to the employment of 
very heavy artillery are suitable when 
applied to the employment of a 280mm 
gun battalion; (2) to further develop 
concepts relative to technical and tactical 
employment of the 280mm gun battal 
ion; (3) to determine the adequacy of 
the unit as presently organized. 


TR RPS VR RRR RS 
Artillery Quotation of the Month 


There is nothing the artillery 

won't or can't do; no place the artil 
lery won't or can't go. 

Mayor Genera Davin G. Barr 

CG, 7th Inf Division 

Korea, 1950 
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Graphic Solution for Mets 


A graphic solution to the metro mes 
sage has been devised and is being field 
tested at TAS. The solution requires the 
use of three graphical aids: a circular 
cross- and range-wind computer, a direc 
tion computer (similar in appearance to 
a GFT), and an elevation computer 
(similar in appearance to a large slide 
rule). 

Among many advantages offered by 
the graphic method: Metro corrections 
can be computed for a target in approxi- 
mately | minute. Range corrections for 
each element are accumulated on the 
rule, with the total result presented as 
an elevation correction. Instruction in 
computing a metro is greatly simplified. 


Gunnery Training Aid 


A fire direction projection kit, for use 
with the Vu-Graph projector, is cur 
rently in use in TAS gunnery instruc 
tion after nearly two years of experimen 
tation. A teaching aid for fire direction 
techniques, the kit replaces, in most 
instances, the large terrain board type 
aid; e.g., the “puff board.” The chiet 
limitation of the old “puff board” was 
that it could be used effectively only 
with small groups of students. The new 
projection kit is limited only by the size 
of the screen available in the classroom. 

The new training aid allows the in 
structor to cover all phases of fire direc 
tion instruction from the use of the 
graphical tables to the actual preparation 
of the firing chart. Components of the 
kit are: graphical firing table, 105mm 
howitzer; graphical site table, 105mm 
howitzer; military slide rule; and one 
1/25,000 meter grid sheet with range 
deflection fan, coordinate square, target 
grid, scale, and mil protractor. Each com 
ponent is a working model for projection. 

Kits will be made available to Field 
Artillery ROTC units in the near future. 


New Barracks 


Twenty-one permanent, ultra-modern 
barracks are nearing completion at Fort 
Sill. The buildings will house on-post 
units. Occupancy by field artillery bat 
talions has already begun. The construc 
tion was planned so as to complete the 
barracks in increments of five, with the 
final increment expected to be ready for 
use in early April. 
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Zell-am-See—where U.S. troops newly arrived in Austria are oriented for duty in a country that lies within the Iron Curtain. 


AUSTRIA 


Where They Waltz in Squeaky Shoes 


USTRIA is the vital nerve 

centers of Europe, and a key spot in 
the cold war. 
Austria have a delicate role to play for 
they are all but surrounded by the lron 
Curtain in a country occ upied jointly by 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Soviet Russia. 

In 1945, when the Allies occupied the 
country, Austria was guaranteed treat 


one of 


United States soldiers in 


ment as a liberated rather than an occu 
pied country, and eventual political free 


Mayor Marco Po to is the collective pseu- 
donym of the authors writing this series. 
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dom. But because Austria is a major 
communications center of Europe, is 
highly industrialized and oil-rich, and 
because it juts deeply into the Soviet blo« 
of European nations, the Russians have 
refused to come to an agreement with 
Western governments about Austria. So 
it is still split, occupied by the Soviets 
and the Western powers. 


INCE the end of World War II the 


United States, Great Britain and 


France have provided Austria with 
money and technical aid to help make 
her self-sufficient. The Russians, on the 
other hand, have stripped the half of the 
country they In the typical 
Soviet pattern, entire factories have been 


oce upy. 


dismantled and shipped into Russia, and 
Russia gobbles up sixty percent of Aus 
trian oil production. 

The American soldier finds duty in 
Austria delicate, hard combat troops in 
the American zone train constantly, and 
spend a lot of time in the field—and fun 
Austria is a beautiful country, and there 
is something there for everyone, no mat 
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ter what his interests. 

The American zone of Austria borders 
on Germany. Headquarters of United 
States Forces in Austria (USFA) is at 
Salzburg, and the only other large c ity in 
the zone is Linz, which borders on the 
Soviet zone. There are United States 
Army posts at both Salzburg and Linz, 
and camps scattered throughout the 
zone. There is another U.S. post in 
Vienna, the four-power-occupied capital 
that lies deep in the Soviet zone. 

Che fourth city garrisoned by USFA, 
Leghorn, is not in Austria, but in Italy. 
It is the port for USFA and the com 
mand has troops there and small de 
tachments spotted along the supply route 
between Leghorn and Salzburg. 


RAVEL from the United States to 

Austria is normally by ship to Leg 
horn. Sometimes, however, soldiers and 
dependents will be routed through 
Bremerhaven, Germany. In either case 
the trip from the port to Austria is by 
rail, unless you have your automobile 
with you. Air transportation is some 
times allowed, in which case you land at 
Rhine-Main Airport at Frankfurt, Ger 
many. 

Concurrent travel was once author 
ized to USFA, but the housing situation 
is such that now there is considerable 
delay before dependents get there. The 
delay varies with each major area, but 
generally your dependents will not fol 
low you before at least six months. 

Once you have housing, it will be 
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good. Originally all dependent housing 
in Austria was requisitioned. Quarters 
ranged from reasonably modern apart- 
ments to handsome villas. In some cases 
entire apartment buildings were requi- 
sitioned, and in others only certain units, 
so that it was not unusual for an Ameri 
can to find that his close neighbors were 
Austrian. 

To a certain extent this is still true, 
but gradually the requisitioned housing 
is being returned to the Austrians. It is 
being replaced by American-style apart- 
ment developments. These, built by the 
Austrians with ECA funds and under 
Army supervision, are comparable to the 
better apartment developments in the 
United States. 

Whether you live in such a develop- 
ment, or in an Austrian house or apart 
ment, the quarters will be adequate and 
comfortable. The American-built units 
have central heating and 110-volt, 60 
cycle current. But you are in for a few 
surprises in the requisitioned houses. 

Few have central heating. In a coun 
try which has a climate like New Eng- 
land this may sound frightening, but it 
isn’t. Austrian houses are warm. Some 
are heated by fireplaces, but many are 
heated by handsome tile stoves that are 
common in central Europe. While it’s 
true you have to keep stoking them, 
many Army wives are delighted with the 
decorative possibilities they offer. 


LECTRICITY in Austria is confus- 


ing. In Vienna, where all dependent 
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housing is requisitioned, it is not un- 
usual to find a single apartment building 
with four types of current—220 volt, 50 
cycle, AC—the so-called “standard”; 220 
volt, 50 cycle, DC; 110 volt, 60 cycle, 
AC; and 110 volt, 60 cycle, DC. You 
never know what you're going to get 
until you plug in. 

For that reason it is wise to have your 
electrical equipment converted before 
you leave the States. It is also wise to 
include in your hold baggage one or two 
transformers that will handle appliances 
like toasters and electric irons. 

Don't worry if you fail to have your 
gadgets converted. Austria is an indus 
trial country, its electrical products are 
good, and you can buy individual con 
verters on the civilian market for as little 
as four dollars. 

As far as electrical appliances are con 
cerned, it is not necessary to take many 
with you. Radios yes, but no television. 
No need for a refrigerator (although you 
can make good use of a deep freezer) be- 
cause the Quartermaster supplies them, 
as well as stoves. Stoves in American 
built quarters are electric, but in the 
requisitioned housing they may be elec 
tric or gas. 

You can take a washing machine, 
dryer, and vacuum cleaner if you want 
to, but chances are they will only gather 
dust, because most Austrian domestic 
workers are suspicious of such gleaming 
gadgets. 

As for smaller appliances, take the 
ones you have that you simply can’t 
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imagine doing without, but don't stock 
up with new ones. The Post Exchanges 
are well supplied with American appli- 
ances and the Austrian-built appliances 
are very good, and have the additional 
virtue of being built for Austrian cur- 
rent. 


Gov- 


, sure to take your own beds. 


B' 
ernment quarters are furnished with 


a combination of Quartermaster furni- 
ture and furniture of local manufacture. 
Austrian mattresses are made in three 
sections, lying crossways of the bed. 
The beds are hard to make, and the mat- 
tresses have a tendency to separate dur- 
ing the night, especially if you tumble 
and thrash in your sleep. 

People who like antique or period 
furniture find Austria a virtual shoppers’ 
paradise, because the furniture is hand 
some and quite inexpensive by our 
standards. If you are a modern furniture 
advocate, you'll be disappointed; Aus- 
trian modern is heavy, awkward, and 
looks it. 

Austria best and 
prettiest tableware in the world, and so 
there is no need for you to hazard your 
nice china and crystal to an overseas 
If you are a fancier of such 
things you will come back from your 
tour heavily laden with dishes, silver 
ware and such. 

Linens—the utilitarian kind like sheets 
and pillow cases and towels—are avail 
able at the Post Exchange, but it is wise 
to have a good supply in hand before 
you leave the States. You'll find lovely 
table linens at surprisingly low prices. 


has some of the 


voyage. 


HOPPING facilities in Austria are 

among the best of any overseas sta 
tion. The Post Exchanges and commis- 
saries are well stocked with the necessi- 
ties and some of the luxuries, but you 
will soon find yourself at the local mar- 
kets.. There you'll find good meats and 
delicious fruits and vegetables, the latter 
in season only, of course. The commis 
saries have canned and frozen foods. 

The meat supply on the Austrian 
market is a delight to Americans with a 
taste for red meat, poultry and venison. 
Meats that are in a luxury class in the 
United States every Austrian 
butcher shop at prices that are extremely 
cheap by our standards. You will find, 
for example, pheasant and saddle of 
venison and whole filets of beef. Aus 
trian veal is particularly good. They kill 
it younger and dress it differently than 
we do, and the result is a meat with a 
more delicate texture and far lighter 
color than we are used to. 

As for clothing, most people rely on 
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are In 


Soviet “Uthcer of the Day” inspects international partol of American, Brit- 


ish, French and Soviet soldiers in Vienna. Command of patrol is “rotated 


the Post Exchange for such things as 
shirts, shoes and underwear, and look 
to the local market for other apparel. 

The Post Exchange carries all uni- 
form items, of course, as well as a pretty 
good supply of men’s civilian clothes, 
women’s and_ children’s Most 

“women do their “utility” and lingerie 
buying at the PX. 

The best solution is to visit your fa 
vorite department store in the United 
States before you leave, and talk with 
the personal shopper. She will keep a 
file on your measurements, and your 
taste in clothes, and from then on you 
shop by mail. Best in New York, Mar 
shall Field in Chicago, and Garfinckel 
in Washington are spoken of highly for 
this kind of service, but any good U.S. 
department store will probably be happy 
to take care of your needs. 

Most Army wives in Austria soon find 
that Austrian seamstresses sew a beauti- 
ful stitch, but are lacking in a sense of 
chic. Styling is apparently beyond most 
of them, and most wives are disap- 
pointed in what they get. They wind 
up using their seamstresses only for sim 
ple jobs, such as revamping an old dress. 
If you can find a good seamstress, you 
are in luck, because Austria, at the cross 
roads of Europe, gets all kinds of hand 
some materials. 


wear. 


EN are more fortunate, although they 

too depend on the Post Exchange for 
utility and sports clothing and accesso- 
ries. The Post Exchange selection of 
suits and topcoats is standard and lim- 
ited, but Austrian tailors are excellent. 
There was a time when they insisted 
on tailoring clothes their way rather than 
the American way (one officer tells of 
arguing for four weeks because he 
wanted hip pockets in his trousers and 
in Austria pants don’t have back pockets; 


they compromised on one back pocket 
Austrian tailors have resigned them 
selves to American foibles and they'll 
turn you out a well tailored suit for 
about $100. 

Austrian dress clothes are excellent, 
and since there is an active social life 
among Americans, most officers have 
tailored dinner jackets and those who 
like Cor find it necessary 
invest in a suit of tails. Your lady and 
your tailor will agree that a waltz, even 
in Austria, isn’t perfect unless the part 
ner is in formal clothes. 

European ready-made clothing is al 
most universally poor. So steer clear of 
it. Shoes, too, are a problem. Austrian 
shoes squeak—all Austrian shoes do—so 


to dress up 


you had better rely on the Post Ex 
change, or stock up before leaving the 
U.S. Women who prefer a certain 
brand had better make an arrangement 
for shoes by mail. Children’s shoes are 
in limited supply in the Post Exchanges 
so it is wise, particularly with growing 
children, to take along a mail order 
catalogue which has a foot-measuring 
scale among its pages. Mail order service 
from the States takes four to six weeks 

In planning your wardrobe remember 
that the climate is about like that of 
New England, only damper. You will 
need winter clothes more than summer 
winter uniform is worn all year around 
and sturdy, comfortable shoes because 
you will walk a lot. Women should lean 
heavily on suits and winter-weight 
dresses, and be sure to take along a light 
weight coat for spring and early fall 
Take silks rather than cottons, because 
summers are short and cool. 

In choosing fabrics the washable syn 
thetics like orlon and nylon are a better 
bet than pure woolens because Austrian 
dry cleaners shrink things. 
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HE children should be well supplied 

with rain wear and cold weather gear. 
A couple of pairs of boots or galoshes are 
a must. If you have a high school age 
brat he or she will need enough equip 
ment to last at least a week in boarding 
school, because the only high school in 
the American zone is at Linz, and most 
students are at home only on weekends. 
They are quartered in dormitories, and 
the quarters, food and care are excellent. 
The school is accredited by American 
colleges and universities. 

Elementary schools are operated at 
each of the posts, so there is no trans 
portation problem there. The teachers 
are Americans, except for German-lan- 
guage instructors, music teachers, and a 
few other specialists. 

And speaking of languages, the chil 
dren will pick up German fast. It is not 
at all uncommon for an Army wife to 
take her four-year-old with her on shop 
ping tours to be the interpreter. 

It is helpful if you know a little Ger 
man, but it isn't absolutely necessary, 
because most merchants who deal with 
Americans have a little knowledge of 
English by now, and the servants’ grasp 
of our language ranges from fair to ex 
cellent. 

Che only problem you will have with 
servants in Austria is learning to let 
The Army 
maintains a servants’ register, and they 
have all been checked out, 


them do things their way. 


so you need 
have little fear of getting a thief or spy. 
Wages are set by the Austrian govern 
ment, based on type of work, age and 
experience, and most Army families find 
they can afford at least one servant. 

But they are set in their ways. Aus 
trians believe that clothes should be 
washed by hand, floors scrubbed on the 
hands and knees, and rugs swept. It is 
not unusual to see a housemaid down on 
her hands and knees, combing out the 
fringe on the rugs. If you let them have 
their own way they'll keep your house 
clean. 


ECREATION-WISI 


your 


, no matter what 
you will find some 
thing to satisfy them in Austria. For the 
Austria is a perfect 
There is a great deal of game. 
The chamois, which lives in the moun 


interests, 


outdoor sportsman, 


place. 


tain crags above the timberline, is one of 
the most dificult animals on earth to 
stalk and shoot. 


ing. 


There is wonderful fish 
he spinning reel, now becoming 
popular in the United States, 
brought here by Army people coming 
USFA Take your 
sporting equipment you, but if 
you're a gun crank leave room in your 
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home from tours. 


with 


collection for at least one sporting rifle 
made by the gunsmiths of Austria; they 
are among the world’s best. 

All of the typical winter sports are 
available in Austria. For the skier there 
are some of the best slopes in Europe. 
Bad Gastein, for years a famous summer 
resort on the strength of its mineral 
springs, has opened several ski lifts and 
now is a year-around pleasure spot vis 
ited by skiers from all over E urope. 

There are golf courses and tennis 
courts, and the Russian sector of Vienna 
sports a stable of good riding horses. The 
Prater, Vienna’s huge park, has an 
amusement park that vies with Coney 
Island for thrills. 

Music will anticipate the an 
nual Salzburg festival, which 
It draws leading 
artists from all over the world. And in 
Vienna two opera companies run the 
other eleven months of the year. Vienna 
has excellent symphony orchestras, too, 
with visiting artists from all of Europe. 
If you prefer your music in more casu: i! 
surroundings the wine gardens and cafés 
have accomplished musicians. Austria is 
a land of music. 


lovers 
lasts a 
month each summer. 


heart there are 
like 


pages from the history books, all open to 


a tourist at 


4 you are 


dozens of museums and castles, 


Want adventure? Thrills? Then join 
the Army and climb the Austrian Alps 
with this young lieutenant. It’s all in 
the day’s work at the U. S. Mountain 
Training Center in Saalfelden 


visitors. You are free to travel through 
out the American, British and French 
zones. You can venture into the Soviet 
zone during daylight hours but when 
the shades of night begin to fall—you'd 
better hike back into the free world. 

All of free Europe is open to you. You 
can visit Germany, France, Italy, Spain, 
the Scandinavian countries and North 
Africa. Special Services have an arrange- 
ment with the travel agencies so you can 
go on guided tours easily and for very 
little money. 

If you don't like the idea of guided 
tours, you are free to drive. While it is 
not necessary to have an automobile in 
Austria, it is highly recommended. 

If you have no automobile, or if you 
are thinking of getting a new one, you 
might be wise to wait until you get to 
Austria. United States-built automobiles, 
purchased through the Post Exchange or 
through Austrian dealers, are cheaper 
there than they are at home, because you 
can ship them free on your orders, and 
you don’t have to pay federal or state 
taxes. Or, if you want a smaller, cheaper- 
operating car, you can buy one of sev- 
eral surprisingly good, surprisingly low 
priced European models. 

Maintenance is no problem, but it is 
wise to take or buy a car with standard 
rather than automatic gearshift. The 
Post Exchange garages, and civilian 
garages in the larger cities of Europe, 
can fx automatic transmissions but the 
village mechanic isn’t hep to their intri 
cacies. He is capable, though, of doing 
good work on less involved mechanical 
difficulties. 

If you take an American car to Austria 
it is best to take one built by the Big 
Three, because parts are easier to get. 
And take a car that is easy on gasoline. 
You will buy most of your gas from the 
Quartermaster, at a fair price, but if you 
have to buy it on the road in Europe you 
will pay up to 65 cents a gallon. 

The only special equipment you will 
need for your car in Austria are six-ply 
tires. Many of the roads are gravel, and 
they chew tires up pretty badly. It is 
better to buy the tires in the States than 
get them in Austria, because while they 
are available there they in short 
supply, and sometimes certain sizes are 
out of stock. 

You will enjoy your automobile in 
Austria. It will help you get the “feel” 
of Europe, it will be a big aid in shop- 
ping and in the close-knit social life 
enjoyed by the people of USFA, and it 
will take you to the quiet little inns on 
the back roads where the people are 
friendly, the food good, and the atmos- 
sphere peaceful and romantic. 
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CAREER MANAGEMENT AND YOUR FUTURE 





HIS is the sixth in the series of articles on Career Management and how it serves you. If 
you have any comment or questions on this series please feel entirely free to write the 
editors or Career Management Division. 


Specialization For Combat Arms Officers 


N general, the purpose of the various 

programs of specialization is to use to 
the fullest advantage the knowledge of 
officers who volunteer to become spe 
cialists. 

There are seven presently authorized 
broad fields of specialization: 

|) Atomic Energy with assignment 
to boards, agencies and staff sections en- 
gaged in research in the military use of 
atomic energy; 

(2) Intelligence with assignments in 
high level staffs, CLA, CIC, attaché duty 
and other similar activities; 

3) Army Security with worldwide 
assignments to that agency; 

4) Foreign Area Specialization with 
knowledge of the total culture and lan 
guage of a people; 

(5) Budget and Comptroller with 
utilization on any level where a comp 
troller section is authorized; 

6) Public Information leading to as 
signment on any level where a Public 
Information section is authorized; 

7) Legislative Liaison leading to as 
signment to agencies engaged in the 
drafting of laws applicable to the Army 
and the coordination of such laws with 
congressional bodies. 

Methods of applying for Atomic En 
ergy, Intelligence, and Foreign Area 
Specialization are outlined in SR 605 
150-20, SR 605-150-30 and SR 350-380 
1, respectively. Specialization in ASA is 
governed by letter AGAO-S 210.31 (2 
Apr 52)-M, Subject: “Career Special 
ization in Army Security Agency for 
Regular Army Officers,” dated 11 April 
1952. No specific regulations have been 
published regarding the fields of Budget 
and Comptroller, Public Information, 
and Legislative and Liaison. Officers in 
terested in repetitive assignments within 
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these fields should apply through chan 
nels to their career branch. Applicants 
should state fully their qualifications, 
training and experience in the partic ular 
held. 

Any Regular Army or Reserve Com 
ponent ofhcer on active duty who has 
completed three years active duty service 
and is in the grade of first lieutenant or 
higher is eligible for specialization (for 
intelligence specialization two years serv 
ice as a first lieutenant or higher is re 
quired). The combat arms branches 
consider the completion of five years 
service and the branch advanced course 
as desirable but not mandatory prereq 
uisites for Regular officers. 

Specialists have less opportunity for 
assignment to branch material duties 
than non-specialists. So before applving 
for specialist training and assignments 
an officer should be sure that he will be 
contented with frequent or repetitive as 
signments in one held. 


HE Army's peacetime mission is prep 

aration for war. Obviously, it is not 
possible to anticipate future events to 
the extent of earmarking large groups 
of individuals for specific type duties in 
time of war. An important aim of in 
dividual career development must be the 
creation of a reasonable degree of versa 
tility. A specialist normally should not 
expect to seal himself off by assignments 
only within his field. Thus, specialists 
will have occasional assignments outside 
their field, particularly to branch ma 
terial duties. Such assignments are de 
sirable in order to permit specialists to 
compete with other officers for higher 
schooling and assignment to highly re 
sponsible command and staff duties. 

In the intelligence specialization pro 


gram, there are certain exceptions to the 
general rules. First, Reserve Component 
officers are transferred to Military In 
telligence Reserve on approval of their 
applications. The combat arms branch 
to which they were assigned then be 
comes a detail branch. It is unlikely 
that these officers will receive further 
branch material assignments. Secondly, 
Regular Army officers serving in the 
ASA specialization field cannot be re 
leased from that duty except with the 
express approval of OACofS, G2, De 
partment of the Army. 


N summary, the Army needs specialists 

but it is not the intent of Career Man 
agement to allow a specialist to lose 
contact with the normal duties of ofhicers. 
The specialist must cooperate and have 
his own interests in mind in this matter 
of general career development. Special 
ization should not be considered as an 
easy path to early recognition. To war 
rant such recognition the specialist must 
excel in his field. Before any officer who 
desires to specialize does so he should be 
certain that he is qualified in his own 
branch. The specialist who fails to excel 
in his field and has not established quali 
fication in his branch can expect no spe 
cial treatment in the matter of schooling 
and promotion simply because he is a 
specialist. If the specialist excels in his 
field and maintains his branch qualifica 

tion, specialization can prove both re 

warding and satisfying. 

Answers to specific questions on this 

subject may be obtained by writing to 
your own career branch. 


([Nexr Montu: The Civilian School 


Program. | 
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The Month's Books 





How the Reds Fight e 
The Logistics of World War II 


Record of an American Defeat 


HOW THE SOVIETS FIGHT 


SOVIET MILITARY DOCTRINE. 
Garthoff. The Free Press. 
index; $7.50. 


By Raymond lL. 
587 Pages; Maps; 


This book has undoubtedly a greater 
volume of information on Soviet military 
doctrine than any other unclassified pub 
lication. Thoroughness of research and a 
high degree of authenticity are made ob 
vious by more than 1,300 footnotes. Soviet 
official regulations and manuals, and Soviet 
military books, pamphlets and periodicals 
are cited with utmost frequency. Also, the 
author has examined the published writ 
ings of dozens of ex-Soviet officers and in 
terviewed a substantial number of such 
persons. He has searched extensively in 
German military sources. He has reviewed 
and considered the more reliable of the 
Western European and American unclassi 
fied publications on the subject to confirm 
or to supplement the information and con 
clusions drawn from his primary sources. 

As a result, Mr. Garthoff has produced 
not only a highly objective exposition of 
Soviet military doctrine, but has gratifying 
ly gone somewhat beyond in presenting 
evidence of practices which conform to the 
doctrine or, in many cases, fail to conform 
thereto. For members of the armed forces 
of the United States (and other free world 
nations), this volume is highly valuable. 

Mr. Garthoff is a member of the staff of 
the Social Science Division of Rand Cor- 
poration and this book was prepared as part 
of a research project for the USAF by the 
Rand Corporation. 

The general conclusion which may be 
derived from the book, although not ex 
plicitly stated, is that Soviet military doc 
trine is sound, and that in many respects 
it resembles our own, but that deviations 
of the Red forces from their principles are 
in some aspects very great. It would be 
dangerous not to note, however, that the 
Reds are past masters in carrying out some 
of the most important military precepts. 

The first of the bases of Red doctrine 
as set forth by Mr. Garthoff, is the funda- 
mentally military nature of the Leninist 
creed, developed long before the advent of 
the Red Army. It resembles Clausewitz and 
it is clear that Red rulers understand mili- 
tary doctrine. 

Che early Red leaders talked much about 
a new scientific Marxist theory of war but 
settled for the old Russian Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff principles. The 1914 Imperial 
Field Regulations remained in effect until 
1925-1929, being then replaced by pub- 
lications prepared by ex-Czarist officers. 
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The carrying over of military doctrine 
from the Imperial army implies vast for 
eign influence, particularly German, which 
had been incorporated in the tenets of the 
Czarist forces. The Reds do not admit 
their debt, foreign military theoreticians 
being acknowledged only in the political 
sphere. Collaboration with German mili- 
tary personnel prior to the advent of the 
Nazis to power was extensive in the devel- 
opment of the Red Army. Theories which 
stressed individual arms, such as those of 
Douhet and Fuller, were examined between 
the two world wars but were emphatically 
rejected. 

The Historical Division of the Soviet 
General Staff, Mr. Garthoff believes, may 
at present be the primary agency for the 
development of Red operating doctrine. 

In major portions of the text, Part II, 
“Soviet Principles of War,” valuable in 
sight is afforded into some of the differences 
between Soviet precepts and those of the 
West. Especially desirable are the frequent 
expositions of the difference between Soviet 
doctrine and practice. 

Unfortunately Mr. Garthoff did not sum 
marize these areas of difference. Nor in 
some cases did he bring them into sharp 
focus. However, the material is there for 
the digging. 

The Russian version of the generally ac 
cepted primary Clausewitzian principles of 
military operations is in general amply pre- 
sented, although not concentrated in any 
one area. There is no explicit discussion, 
however, on the cardinal principle of sim- 
plicity. 

The author's account of the Red applica- 
tion of the principles of concentration of 
combat power at the decisive time and place 
is notable in its emphasis on the massing 
of infantry in narrow zones. He cites World 
War II instances, and believes that this 


aaa area aKa Khe KKK 
LINES FROM A NEW BOOK 


It was characteristic of the entire 
history of the theater that directives 
on command and organization al- 
ways seemed to fall short of clear- 
cut definitions of responsibility and 
authority, leaving much room for 
contention. 

ROLAND G. RUPPENTHAL 

U. S. Army in World War II 
Logistical Support of the 
Armies, ETO, Vol. 1 
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idea continues in Soviet doctrine. 

The interesting treatment of surprise 
brings out the extreme stress placed on this 
principle before the Soviets were surprised 
in 1941, and the playing down of its im- 
portance since then. The author cautions, 
however, against underestimating Soviet 
capabilities in use of this principle. 

The author discusses the principle of 
mobility at considerable length, but omits 
the bonus he often gives us elsewhere in 
contrasting doctrine with practice, although 
the gap here is unusually great. 

Omitting cavil as to where principles and 
methods begin, Part II is a rich encyclo- 
pedia of principles, of methods of opera- 
tion, of leadership, command, staff, morale, 
political control, intelligence, deception, se 
curity, planning, training, supply and many 
other aspects of the Red Army. 

Differences in Red methods compared to 
those of the West in general and of the 
United States forces in particular are to be 
found frequently, although not as marked- 
ly in operational matters as in such subjects 
as political control. For an attack the Soviet 
writers seem to believe that a superiority 
of four to six to one is necessary. The 
Red emphasis on the desirability of en 
circlement of enemy forces cannot but be 
approved professionally, but their tendency 
to attempt this feat regardless of the situa 
tion is clearly noted by the author. 

The “salient thrust,” claimed by the Reds 
to be their invention, may well be. We 
would have no use for it. It seems to be a 
carefully prepared crushing blow against an 
enemy sc weak that Western forces would 
long since have dislodged and defeated him. 

The Reds, according to the author, stress 
the vulnerability of sector joints as well 
as flanks in planning an offensive (and in 
turn, are very apprehensive of their own). 

During the discussion of operational doc- 
trine, the author at times comments with 
wry understatement on the tendency of the 
Reds to hold a military theory regardless 
of their capability of carrying it out. After 
detailing the Red idea that all meeting 
engagements call for the offensive, he states 
“ .. the result is not always favorable . . . 
owing to the usual very low degree of initia- 
tive permitted to subordinate commands.” 

In the non-operational aspects of the Red 
forces the author shows them to be quite 
different from our own. The purging of 
fifty per cent of the officer corps in 1937 
(including 90 per cent of the generals), 
the police surveillance, the party control 
through political officers, the rigid caste 
system, and the years of training for chil- 
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dren in Suvorov schools in preparation for 
commission as oficers—these and many oth- 
er soundly documented facts are well pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Garthoff’s estimate of Red Army mo- 
rale in a possible World War III is impor- 
tant. He states: “Not that the Soviet soldier 
would not fight, and probably fight well, in 
a Soviet war of aggression, but he would 
hight with significantly less enthusiasm than 
in national self-defense.” 

In his discussion of the employment of 
the combat arms by the Soviet Army the 
author rightly considers World War II to 
have high validity as a guide to current 
doctrine. However, he apparently has been 
able to find very little unclassified informa- 
tion bearing on the modification of Soviet 
doctrine due to postwar technological de- 
velopments and the new strategic situation 
of the USSR. The reader will wish that 
Mr. Garthoff had advanced more specula- 
tive ideas, particularly on the Red Strategic 
Air Force and on Soviet use of atomic 
weapons, however tentatively he might 
have chosen to do so. The author shows 
that in the air, as on the ground, lack of 
initiative is a serious handicap to Soviet 
units. 

Stress on support of ground forces by air 
is ample, accompanied by valuable descrip 
tions of operational procedures by which 
this is accomplished. The Soviet “Army 
Air Forces” (the VVS), comprising two 
thirds the Red air forces, supports the Red 
Army. For this purpose it believes, as does 
our own air force, that its first mission is 
the establishment of air superiority. How- 
ever, our doctrine of “isolation of the battle- 
fields” is barely present, and is intermingled 
with close support of ground troops. The 
VVS, in the author’s picture, is in effect 
artillery using the airplane instead of can 
non. 

Information on airborne troops, also, is 
meager. Mr. Garthoff predicts that they 
may be expected to be used in the future 
in conjunction with other forces. 

Mr. Garthoff came to study Soviet mili 
tary affairs through his general studies of 
the Soviet Union. His frequent notation 
of the similarity of Bolshevik political ideas 
and standard military doctrine indicates the 
reason why military officers the world over 
tend to understand Leninism so thoroughly. 
The entire machine of Soviet Russia oper 
ates on military principles.—Cor. Louis B. 
Ey. 


DEFEAT IN RETROSPECT 


THE FALL OF THE PHILIPPINES. The U.S. Army in 
World War II. By Louis Morton. Office Chief 
of Military History. 626 Pages; Illustrated; 
Maps; Index; $5.25. 


Che documentation of defeat is a difficult 
matter. Here is a new book, the latest in 
less than a dozen which have been devoted 
exclusively to our defeat in the Philippines 
early in 1942. In addition, there have been 
numerous magazine articles, and many of 
the major histories of World War II have 
included chapters on this Philippine Cam- 
paign. Dr. Morton’s work is far and away 
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the most objective and complete on those 
operations and yet there remain so many 
unanswered questions that more informa- 
tion must be forthcoming before a really 
valid assessment of that debacle can be 
made. 

There are many reasons why it has been 
so difficult to get a well-focused picture of 
this campaign—and in justice it must be 
noted that Dr. Morton has certainly made 
a determined effort to do just that. First of 
all, the records that were kept left much 
to be desired. Of those, some were lost or 
destroyed. It is reasonable to believe that 
there still exist a fair quantity of valuable 
papers on this campaign that have not yet 
come to light. [Dr. Morton thinks there 
are such records. Mr. Hanson Baldwin of 
The New York Times wrote General Mac 
Arthur inquiring as to his knowledge of 
them. The General replied that he had “no 
knowledge” of such records and “brought 
with me no files whatsoever” when he left 
the Philippines.—Eprrors] 

General Wainwright did write a book 
about the campaign but his book could 
scarcely be termed definitive. It is interest- 
ing to note that Dr. Morton advances the 
theory with some basis that the publication 
of Wainwright’s memoirs actually discour- 
aged many others from writing their views 
since they did not wish to oppose their 
former commander. The remaining few 
who have written were far enough down 
the command echelon so that they could 
throw little light on the so-called “big pic- 
ture.” The non-participants who wrote 
the superficial, popular accounts we won't 
count. 

The defeat on Bataan and the surrender 
of Corregidor were so fraught with national 
emotion that objectivity has been not only 
almost impossible but highly impolitic. 

Within the framework of these limita- 
tions, Dr. Morton has done a splendid job. 
Realizing the unpopularity in some circles 
of much that he had to record, he has been 
careful to document his important facts, 
and where an editorial decision as to the 
facts had to be made, he has shown the 
basis upon which these were 
made. He has certainly made good use of 
all available materials. The factual correct- 
ness of much of the material presented in 
this book has been corroborated by this re- 
viewer in personal interviews with par- 
ticipants. 

[he Fall of the Philippines strikes a 
particular chord not so much for what it 
says but for the big questions it leads up 
to but never quite answers—because known 
records are incomplete. 


decisions 


Why, for example, when the campaign 
and retreat followed War Plan Orange III 

a plan that had been in existence for years 
and was well-known in detail by practically 
every American ofhcer who had served in 
the Philippines—was there so much con 
fusion? Why were the rear bases so in 
adequately stocked with provisions that our 
retreating forces were so early reduced to 
a starvation diet when tons of food were 
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correct tactical procedures for virtually 
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left at depots in Tarlac, Los Bafios and 
McKinley? The Japanese didn’t move that 
fast. The same question can be asked 
about ammunition, gasoline and other es- 
sentials. Large quantities of all these items 
were available on Luzon and there existed 
a well-known plan for their evacuation and 
yet the complete collapse of logistical sup 
port was one of the most important factors 
in the defeat. 

Troop dispositions, communications fail 
ures and countless other aspects of the 
operations raise equally puzzling questions, 
particularly when the battles were fought 
supposedly according to our prearranged 
plans and by an enemy inferior in numbers. 
[he most-publicized riddle of all also still 
requires an answer. How did our Philip 
pine Air Force get caught on the ground, 
parked wing-tip-to-wing-tip many hours af 
ter the attack at Pearl Harbor? 

These questions in no way reflect on the 
valor of the individual officers and soldiers 
nor do they discount their herculean efforts 
in the face of unprecedented hardships. In 
the absence of concrete answers—and in 
some cases there may never be any—the 
campaign will continue to be a puzzle to 
soldiers and historians alike. 

One could wish that General MacArthur 
would explain the peculiar command setup 
which he intended to be effective when 
he departed for Australia. He intended to 
continue to exercise command control of 
the Philippine operations through his G4, 
Brigadier General Lewis C. Beebe, and had 
planned that General Wainwright would 
be commander of the Luzon Force only. 
General George C. Marshall, with the con 
currence of President Roosevelt, intervened 
to correct this, telling Wainwright, “Upon 
the departure of General MacArthur, you 
become the commander of the U. S. Forces 
Philippines.” General MacArthur remained 
silent, to the embarrassment of General 
Wainwright. It is of interest that the only 
criticism General Krueger makes of his 
superior in his book on the Sixth Army is 
the same tight.tactical control that General 
MacArthur apparently hoped to exert on 
General Wainwright. 

Partial facts are dangerous and too many 
assumptions must not be drawn until we 
have more answers. Certainly Dr. Morton 
has taken us as far as presently available 
material will permit. He has accomplished 
one major advance in helping to sweep 
away a good bit of the emotion surrounding 
what was after all a major defeat of Amer 
ican arms. A defeat of honor, though; for 
the gallantry and devotion to duty of the 
American soldier provided the inspiration 
around which the whole country was to 
rally and bring the enemy to his knees.— 


R.F.C, 


SUPPLIES AND CONTENTION 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT OF THE ARMIES, ETO, Vol- 
ume 1. U. S. Army in World War Il. By 
Roland G. Ruppenthal. Office of Chief of Mili- 
tary History, Department of the Army, 1954. 
616 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.50. 





The story of logistics in the ETO in 


World War II was characterized on the 
higher levels by argument over divisions 
of authority and responsibility, plus more 
duplication of effort, than the working ele 
ments could cope with. Confusion was real- 
ly compounded when ETOUSA, SHAEF, 
SOS and Army Group and Army Head- 
quarters got into the act. The theater suf 
fered from too many G4s and not enough 
trucks. Add to this confusion a high 
ranking ofhcer like General Lee, and a 
second-guessing War Department with 
commitments around the world, and the 
wonder is that anything logistical was ac 
complished at all. 

The fact is, of course, that logistical 
miracles were performed as a matter of 
routine—the proof is in the accomplish 
ments of the theater. Despite high-ranking 
wrangling, bad guesses, the difficulties of 
working with Allies in a strange land, and 
the unforeseen storm that wrecked the ar 
tificial harbors, somehow enough men and 
supplies reached the right place at the right 
time. If Mr. Ruppenthal’s book has any 
fault, it is its preoccupation with the man 
made difhculties of supply rather than with 
the efforts that overcame these handicaps. 

Future commanders will find this book 
even more valuable than will future logis 
ticians. Operations planning should pre 
cede logistical planning, with a certain 
overlap. In the ETO this was the excep 
tion rather than the rule. Last-minute 
changes in operations plans rarely took into 
account the impossible burden these ad 
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justments placed on logistics—one such 
breakdown was described in detail in “An 
Invasion is Jeopardized” by Brig. Gen 
Paschal N. Strong (November, 1953, 
Comsat Forces JournaL). Army com- 
manders who refuse to release their logis 
tical “tails” to logistical agencies practically 
issure future breakdowns in supply. Tac 
tical commanders who highjack supplies 
meant for other create imbalances that 
threaten their logistics as well as the supply 
of those for whom shipments were intend 
ed. Hoarding one group of items almost 
always means short supply of other, often 
more critical, material 

One planning factor gone awry that 
should be brought forcibly to the attention 
of our makers of national policy was the 
error in predicting replacement factors in 
men. The planners figured that 70.3% of 
the replacements should be infantrymen; 
52% were supplied; 85% would have been 
a more realistic figure. In July, 1944, 90% 
of the losses were infantrymen. The War 
Department had apportioned 76% of the 
infantry replacements as riflemen and heavy 
weapons personnel; 95% of the infantry 
replacements should have been so trained. 
Only 39.7% of the infantry replacements 
were rifle-trained, although the War De 
partment breakdown called for 60%. Na 
tionally, we seem headed for the same mis- 
takes today, although on a more colossal 
and potentially more dangerous scale. 

The Office of Military History is to be 
commended for permitting Col. Ruppen 
thal to write this book as he found the 
facts. There is little, if any, attempt to 
whitewash. The inferiority of our tanks 
against the Panthers and Tigers, the unin 
formed policies we used in our employment 
of indigenous labor, the unnecessary squab 
bles between different command echelons, 
errors in planning and execution, and many 
other mistakes are detailed for the edifica 
tion of those who believe the Army of the 
United States can do no w rong. 

One thing we would change, and recom 
mend that the Chief of Military History 
place a stop-order on immediately. This is 
the use of the term “bodies,” meaning 
men. It looks bad enough in official cor- 
respondence and reports; it should never be 
used in material that is made available to 
civilian readers. It appears twice in this 


book AS, 
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FAMILY DOCTOR. By Richard and Dor- 
othy Williams. Random House, 1953. 
245 Pages; $3.50. The life story of a 
typical city doctor, that illuminates the 
medical changes of the last fifty years. 


IMMIGRATION LAWS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Carol M. Cross 
well. Oceana Publications, 1953. 98 
Pages; Index; $1.00 paper, $2.00 cloth. 
The second edition of this guide to ad 
mission to the U. S. 


COLLECTED STORIES. By Sir Osbert 
Sitwell. Harper & Brothers, 1953. 541 
Pages; $5.00. Thirty-one stories, with a 
special introduction by the author. 


FEBRUARY 1954 


Your New Year resolutions may be fading now but at the time 
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In 
Review 


this was 
written we were all summing up our deeds and misdeeds for the twelve 
months past. So we must call your attention to a really excellent annual 
picture history called Year ($10.00). This outsize volume (104” x 14” 
reviews the major events of the past year in pictures and text. The new 
volume on 1953 has 208 pages with over 1,000 pictures and 75,000 words 
of text. Among the highlights in this edition is the fine coverage of Queen 
Elizabeth's coronation. I've been keeping these books for the past several 
years and I find considerable enjoyment in looking over the old volumes 


In reviewing our book sales for the past year, | was quite surprised to find 


that we have a steady sale of the self-improvement books such as The Art of 
Plain Talk ($2.50), The Art of Clear Thinking ($2.75), and others of 
similar nature. All of which leads me to believe that there will be many 
among our readers who will be interested in a new book just out called 
How to Write Reports ($3.00) written by Calvin D. Linton who is a pro 
fessor of English literature at our local George Washington University. 
Although slightly professorial in tone, this little book is remarkably compact 
and complete and should be very useful to soldiers. Actually the book goes 
beyond the mere writing of reports and much of what he has to say about 
logical, clear thinking, how to get your thoughts into effective words and 
sentences and how to develop an effective style is equally applicable to all 
forms of written communication. ‘To many of us, the most useful part of 
the book will be that in which he has included a grammar and punctuation 
refresher and a discussion of the mechanics of form. 


Having heard some sad tales about the difficulty of getting good automobile 


service at distant stations, it occurred to me that a new book called Motor 
Service's Automotive Encyclopedia ($7.95) would be useful. This 768 page 
book is a complete automotive library covering the fundamental principles 
of construction, operation and repair of all types of cars from 1928 to 1953. 
It’s written so that it can be easily understood, and there are over 2500 fine 
illustrations to show what goes where and why. There are many tips on 
labor-saving shortcuts and, prob. ibly more important, the official factory tune 
up specifications for all types of cars. 


After the astounding success of Annapurna last year, it seems a sale 


prediction to suggest that The Conquest of Everest ($6.00) will be an ex 
cellent seller this year. Written by Sir John Hunt, leader of the Everest 
Expedition, this is the step-by-step story of the conquering of the world’s 
tallest mountain. In addition to the story itself, which is highly interesting, 
the book is filled with breath-taking photographs, some in color. The chapter 
on the final assault to the top is written by Sir John Hillary, one of the two 
men to reach the summit. 


Though it won't affect the standings on the best-seller lists much, there is a 


new title out that will be welcomed by a large number of people in the Army 
called Food Service for the Army and Air Force ($3.50). Actually, it may 
be a misnomer to call this a new title inasmuch as it is an outgrowth of the 
old Army Food and Messing and | think there was an interim edition known 
as Mess Management. At any rate, here between two covers is a compila 
tion of all of the published dope on running a mess, preparation of food 


field messing, and everything dealing with the military application of the 
culinary art. 


| received a note in the mail the other day asking me to mention the pub 


lication of the History of the 110th Field Artillery by Colonel John P 
Cooper, Jr. The book can be obtained by forwarding five bucks to the War 
Records Division of the Marvland Historical Society, 620 Park Ave., Balti 
more 1, Maryland.—R.F.C. 
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A Nike battery (four launchers) set up at the White Sands Proving Ground in New Mexico 


This is Nike on the take-off. A booster 
charge starts it on its way, then drops off 


These are the first pictures released of Nike, 
the Army's new antiaircraft weapon. A com- 
mand-guidance, surface-to-air missile, Nike is 
controlled by radar from the ground and is 
credited with having uncanny accuracy. It can 
reach thirty miles or more into the air. It is the 
weapon that will be used by National Guard 
AA outfits assigned to the defense of American 


cities from enemy planes that get through the 


Air Force's defenses. 

Fittingly enough, many of the details about 
Nike are classified. But we do know that it is 
highly mobile and that there are four launchers 
to a battery. The Ist Guided Missile Group, 
based at Fort Bliss, Texas, is the only military 
outfit to have fired Nike. But others will. 





